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«A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND YOUR VERY GOOD HEALTH” 


OTH cocoa and chocolate, aside from their delicious flavor and 
aroma, are most seasonable beverages, as they provide much 
nutrition and are therefore invigorating and sustaining. The cocoa 

and chocolate preparations made by Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. have stood 
the test of more than 140 years’ use by good housekeepers and cooks 
and are the standards for flavor and high quality. 


MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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1325 Waltham Mirror Clock 
Antique Gilt and Polychrome 
Jewel movement 


8 
Plain Dial 10. Radium Dial $120 


1256 Waltham Traveling Clock 
$29 to $39 depending on 
dial and movement 






1201 Waltham Boudoir Clock 
Mahogany Cross Band Case 
8 day 7 Jewel movement 
Plain Dial $35 
Radium Dial $40 


1168 Waltham Mantel Clock 








$55 to $260 g to the 








1220 Waltham Boudoir Clock 

Antique Gold and Brown Case 
Plain Di 

Radium Dial $45 


1543 Waltham Willard Clock 


_ $85 to $165 


According to the movement 





























983 Waltham Bungalow Clock 


$375 to $735 according to 
movement and chimes 








A Waltham Clock is a Lasting 
Christmas Gift 


DEPENDABLE clock is a per- 

fect Christmas gift. Its usefulness 
never diminishes. It is an essential 
household possession. It is always ap- 
preciated. 
Waltham Clocks are infinitely superior 
to ordinary clocks because they are 
built by watchmakers to watch-mak- 
ing standards. 
Waltham skill that created the tiniest 
watch movement in America is applied 
to Waltham clock-making. Waltham 
Clocks are remarkable for their accu- 
racy They are built like Waltham 
Watches. 
Waltham Clocks can be purchased in 
every conceivable type and size. And 
at prices to suit every pocketbook. 


From the useful little Traveling Clock 
to the noble Hall Clock with its beau- 
tiful soft chimes. 

Then, there are Mantel Clocks and 
lovely “Willard” reproductions. Also, 
exquisite Mirror and Boudoir Clocks 
which have set the fashion for exclu- 
sive furnishing. Gems of clock-making 
art at most reasonable prices. 

A Waltham Clock is a lasting Christ- 
mas gift. It is dependable, accurate, 
beautiful. 

If your jeweler does not happen to have 
the particular style of clock that you 
require, write the Waltham Watch 
Company, Waltham, Mass., and you 
will receive a complete, illustrated cat- 
alogue. Sent free upon request. 


WALIHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 
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A BEAUTIFUL card-table set, in pure 

linen hand-drawn work consisting of 
one cloth 36 by 36 inches and four nap- 
kins 14 inches square, priced at $17.50 
per set, would make a fine Christmas or 
wedding present. [632] 
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WE DO NO PURCHASING 


We are glad to send addresses of the shops 
where the articles mentioned in the Shopping 
Service may be bought, but do NO purchasing 
ourselves. Please send stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. During the holiday sea- 
son, only such letters as comply with the above 

regulations can receive attention. 








SUNSHINE calendar would be of 
daily interest to ‘weather devotees,’ 
grandparents, or invalids. It has a sheet 
for each month on which appears a square 
for every day. With the calendar is sup- 
plied a box of colored disks: gray, yellow, 





Card-table set. 
prising one cloth, 36 by 36 inches, and four napkins, 


PAIR of mahogany candlesticks with 
crystal holders, bobéches, and cut- 
crystal prisms would make a charming 
and dignified gift. Thev are 133 inches high 
with candles, and cost $15 for the pair. [633] 


NY of the dolls illustrated would bring 

joy to a little girl on Christmas morning. 
The one on the left is 16 inches high, has mov- 
ing eves and real evelashes, and is jointed. 
Dressed in a white dress and pink-velvet cape 
and hat, she is as dainty as any little mother 
could wish. Price, $10. The middle doll is 
24 inches high and also has moving eves and 
real lashes. Dressed in pink or blue organdie 
with pearl necklace and white fan, she costs 
$15. The right-hand doll, 15 inches high, also 
moves her eyes and has real lashes. She is 
dressed in a white middy dress trimmed with 
red or blue with tam to match. Price, $5. [634] 


HAND-MADE handkerchiefs of fine linen 

in pastel shades make a gift which is al- 
ways acceptable. No one can ever have too 
many handkerchiefs, particularly if they be as 
dainty as these. They may be ordered for men, 
women or children, and the prices range from 


$1.50 to $2.25 according to the amount 
of work. [635] 
N attractive Christmas gift 


would be a davenport end-table 
of solid mahogany, simple Colonial 
design. It stands 26 inches high, 
the top is 27 inches long and 15 
inches widest part. 
Price [636] 


across at the 


$25. 





These three dollies are looking for a home. If you mention 
them to Santa Claus he may decide to take one of them to 


7 hese end-tables are most con- 
venient, and are much used. 


your home. 


Pure linen hand-drawn work. 


14 by 14 inches. Price, $17.50 set. 





Mahogany candlesticks and banjo clock. 


OUR transparencies depicting ‘The Wise 

Men,’ the ‘Star of Bethlehem,’ the ‘Christ- 
mas Wreath,’ and ‘Santa Claus’ form a lamp 
in Japanese lantern effect over an electric lamp 
or single bulb. The light within glows softly 
out through the gleaming Star illumining the 
dark night, and makes a beautiful shade, bring- 
ing a holiday message of peace and goodwill. 
Price, complete, $4.50. [637] 





centre $15; the one on the right $5. 
430 


Set com- 


The one on the left costs $10; the one in the 


black, and half colors. If sunny, a record 
of the day is kept by sticking on a yellow 
disk, if cloudy, a gray disk, and so on. 
Thus a complete record of the weather 
may be kept for a year. Hand-tinted, 9} by 
7} inches, complete with gummed disks and 
directions, 90 cents. [638] 

HE banjo clock brings back Colonial times. 

The one shown on this page is a correct 
reproduction in mahogany with a gilt eagle on 
top and a painted-glass picture of Mount 
Vernon in the bottom. Reliable eight-day 
movement. 18 inches long, 53 inches wide. 
Price, $15. [639] 


A BOX of stationery is always acceptable, 

and we may now purchase a holiday gift- 
box of Irish linen paper in twilight gray, with a 
white border, two quires of paper, with an an- 
tique quill pen and a bottle of white ink, com- 
plete, for $2.50. A Colonial doorway perpetual 
calendar showing hollyhocks and old-fashioned 
flowers, hand-colored and unusual, is only 85 
cents. [640] 


N excellent gift for the house would be a 

telephone table and chair finished in 
mahogany. The table is high enough so 
so that the chair fits under it when not 
in use. The table is 29 inches high, the 
top is 133 by 193 inches. Price for the 
set, $25. [641] 





This set of chair and table for the tele- 
phone would make an attractive gift. 
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Residence of Wm. C. Laiblin, Congress Lake, Ohio. Architect: Chas. E. Firestone, Canton, Ohio. Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors. 


The Stucco House of Superior Quality 
is Built Throughout of BISHOPRIC 


TUCCO is smartest in style and unquestionably the most satisfactory type of house to build 
to-day. Stucco lends itself to artistic architectural effects in greater variety than any 
other form of building construction. The stucco house is a practical success, also, even when 
built by old-fashioned methods. Since the invention of BISHOPRIC, however, the stucco 
house has truly become the house de luxe in every quality that goes to make the ideal home. 


A stucco house built of BISHOPRIC is enduring. It will last for generations with no “‘cost 
of upkeep.”” It has extraordinary strength and is impregnable against that insidious yet most 
dangerous foe to good housing—moisture. Moisture shortens the life of most buildings and 
imperils the health of the occupants. 


A home is a place in which to live—to be comfortable, to sleep and rest and entertain— 
in which to raise children in health and happiness. 


A stucco house, built throughout of BISHOPRIC, as illustrated in sketch at the side, provides the utmost 
maximum, within practicable limits, of comfort. A study of this drawing, showing the three layers of asphalt 
mastic in the walls and the two layers of dead air space (the best method of insulation known to builders) and 
the super-excellent combination of asphalt and dead air space insulation of the floors and ceilings indicates 
how impossible it is for moisture to circulate. There is no danger of dampness causing plaster to fall, nor is there 
any annoyance from the transmission of noise from street to house, floor to floor, room to room. Warmth is 
kept inside in winter and heat outside in summer by reason of those double walls of dead air space and those 
triple walls of sound-deadening, weatherproof asphalt mastic. 


While BISHOPRIC was designed first for superiority, actual practice has proved that a BISHOPRIC built 
house costs decidedly less than stucco and frame houses built by old-fashioned methods. We have prepared 
“Bishopric for all Time and Clime,” a booklet for you, containing facts and figures, and illustrated with 
photographs of beautiful houses built with BISHOPRIC stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it. 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 


571 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
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Home Attractions 
Suitable and Suggestive for Beautifying 
Home Grounds with Pergolas, Rose Arbors, 


Lattice Fences, Garden Houses and Garden 
Accessories. 

Our illustrated catalogue contains just the 
things required to lend cheer and pleasure to 
the surroundings of home. 

(When writing enclose ee ask for 


HARTMANN- 
SANDERS CO. 


Factory, Showroom and 
Main Office 


2155-87 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 


Eastern Office and 
Showroom 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 








Oriental Rug 
Distinction 


means thick, glowing antiques made for 
love of art. About 100 found annually, 
are harmonics of color. Such is my 
collection. Descriptive list mailed to 
critical rug folks. Then, if you like, I 
will prepay the most interesting pieces 
on approval for selection. 








L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES, N.Y. 





“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 
Free upon request. Write today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago 








SNO WFLAK A dear little Gift Book 
for children 

A true story of a kitten, with quaint illustrations of Snowflake and her 

friends, in tones of blue and orange. Gift Box to match. Price $1.10 

Heven |. Frrron, 44 Richmond Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 





r—— SERVICE TABLE WAGON -— 
Large broad Wide Table 
Top — Kemovabie Giass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer—Double 
Handies — Large Deep 
Undersbeives — *‘Seien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 

Tired Swivel 

A high grade piece 
niture Sepesees any - 
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[Tr SERVES YouR HOME COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. | 
& saves yourTime | DO JE — 504-F Cunard Bldg. 
Sd Chicago, Ll. - 
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RANSPARENCIES are ideal decorations 
for homes or schools and some which have 
recently come to our attention breathe the 
true Christmas spirit. They are hand-painted 
in soft colors, with an exquisite effect of light 
streaming from the stars, or moon, or windows 
which are part of the designs. Shut-ins and 
children would value one of these as a holiday 
gift more than dozens of less unique pres- 

ents. There are various designs at $1 each. 
[642] 


CLEVER woman designer in New York 

has made a new curtain pull, or tassel, 
which is really charming. These useful orna- 
ments consist of a chain of small metal beads 
strung on wire, with a bead tassel at the end. 
They are unbreakable, washable and would 
add an individual touch to any window shade. 
These are one of the unusual little New York 
devices which we do not find in other places. 
They are only $1.75 per pair and will outwear 
many sets of ordinary curtain pulls. [643] 


MALL children will love a rag doll which 

combines two personalities under the same 
skin. Her ‘when-she-was-good’ side is called 
‘Smiley-Smiles,’ and her ‘when-she-was-bad 
side‘Grunty-Grunt.’ In other words she is two- 
faced. She is 193 inches tall, and comes in a 
variety of costumes. Her foster mother may 
choose her in pink or blue checked gingham or 
chambray. The price of $2.75 includes her car- 
[644] 


fare. 


OLLS’ player-pianos play two tripping 
tunes, and are very cunning and attrac- 
tive. The size which is 42 inches high is $4.75, 
while a larger piece of furniture is 53 inches 
tall and costs $5.75. These are really a form 
of music-box. [645] 
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Ours is a Christmas Shop 
from October first until the 
very night before Christmas 


Brimming full of Sine Linens 
of every description, beautiful 
embroideries, hosts of hand- 
kerchiefs for men, women or 
children, linens by the yard 
from which to fashion 
your own individual ideas 
We are sole distributors in Boston 
of the Edwin C. Foss line of cleverly 
original Art Embroideries either 
stamped or finished. Prices are 
much lower than last year. Write 
us your ideas and permit us to 
belp you with your selection 


T. D. WHITNEY COMPANY 


Everything in Linens 


37-39 Temple Place 
25-31 West Street 


BOSTON (10) 
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PEWTER WARE 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
MADE BY 
L.H. VAUGHAN TAUNTON,MASS. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 











LAMB’S WOOL-FILLED COMFORTERS 
from my own farms 
Beautifully Quilted in Unusual Designs 


In all High-lustre Satine... . $12.50 Generous 
Shades Silk-surfaced Satin. . .$22.50 Sizes 


Attractively boxed for Xmas Gifts. Write to 


ELEANOR BEARD, Hardinsburg, Kentucky 














COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


Searched and painted in Water-Colors for fram- 
ing. Stationery Embossing dies cut. Authority 
guaranteed. $6.00 up. Established 1908, 


GEORGE B. TODD, 57 Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


tat 
ANTIQUES FROM MY ATTIC 


Sold privately to collectors and dealers. 
Shown by appointment, Correspondence solicited. 


ESTHER WALKER 2038 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa- 


COLONIAL BED SPREADS 


Hand tufted, easily laundered, Copies of those 
made long ago. Full size, $15.00. Write 


Mrs. R. R. McCUTCHEN, 1721 Pleasant St., Des Moines, lowa 
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We think everyone in America will want to see the pictures of the house where Mr. Hoover lives! 
And we know half the people of Europe would like to, too. Don’t you think King Albert 
of Belgium, and the little children of Poland would be interested ? 


There will be other views of this house in 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
for JANUARY, 1922 


HE JANUARY NUMBER is the California number, and we have tried to make 
it typical of that state big, generous, sunny, and beautiful from cover to cover. 
If you are in California when you read it you will congratulate yourself, and if you are 
not you will begin looking up time-tables and ‘‘ Sunset Routes.’’ We have made a special 
number for that country of purple mountains, swaying pepper trees, and scented orange 
groves which Charles Dudley Warner named for all time, ‘Our Italy.” 
Other articles in the January HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will be: 


The Influence of Spain on the Architecture of California. 
Old Spanish Gates in New Surroundings. 

The House of Herbert Hoover. 

The Home of George Washington Smith, Architect. 

A Group of Houses and Gardens. 

The Setting of the House: Interrelation of House and Planting. 
The House in Good Taste, A Portfolio of Interiors. 

A Page of Old Clocks. 

Three Garden Articles. 

Our Fifth Avenue Looking-Glass. 

Choosing the Woodwork. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
10 Depot Street, Concord, N.H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00* for Five months’ Subscription, or $3.00** for 15 months. 
Name Street 
Town State 


* Foreign Postage 65c extra, Canadian postage 20c extra. ** Foreign postage $1.25 extra, Canadian postage 45c extra. 
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Hand-Made Gifts 


Tos 


From Roycroft Shops 


Beautiful Lamps, Vases, Bowls, Trays, 
Desk-Sets, Book-Ends, Candlesticks, 
Hand-Bags, Purses & Pocket-Books. 


Beautiful — Useful —Modestly-Priced 


Many attractive pieces as low as $3.50. 
Others $5 and upward. Rich color, exclu- 
sive Roycroft designs, fine craftsmanship. 





Write for Catalog ‘“B” 


The Roycrofters 
€ast Aurora, N.Y. 
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| ANDIRONS 
- - and FIRESET 


Wrought in Iron 
by Hand 


Andirons $18.00 


Y a pair 
: Fireset $16.00 
Booklet sent on request 


xis e The H. W. Covert Company 
Design 411 Design 841 137 East 46th Street 
Other Designs in Brass and Iron New York 














Pure Homemade Jams and Jellies 


Made from freshly-picked fruits and the best quality 
granulated sugar, pound for pound. Put up in screw- 
topped glass jars in dozen or half-dozen cartons, 2 sizes. 
2-0z. jars, dozen, $2.40 Half-dozen, $1.25 
§-0z. jars, dozen, 5.00 Half-dozen, 2.55 
Parcel post prepaid to 2nd zone. 
MRS. M. L. EASTMAN 
Rose Hedge Berry Farm Johnson City, N.Y., R.F.D. 2 














An Ideal Christmas Gift 


The Cape Cod Fire Lighter 


ALWAYS READY—NEVER FAILS 


Light your log fire without the bother of kindling wood 
or paper. Sold by most dealers or sent direct. 


CAPE COD SHOP 


Dept. C 320 Fifth Ave., New York 





With Tray. $5.00 
WithoutTray, 1.00 
Postage extra 





GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and American 
specimens. Aquarium plants, castles, 
globes and supplies. We make artistic aquariums suitable for 
beautiful homes, conservatories, the office, etc. 
Illustrated circular free. 


PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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LL women love exquisite things, and the 

possession of one of the glorified wool puffs 
which are unique in our experience of bed- 
coverings would be as good as a trip to Paris 
to the average woman. If you have n’t decided 
on your wife’s Christmas present, and will 
listen to us, you will thrill her with a gift of 
one of these luxurious wool comforters. The 
woman who has put these wool puffs on the 
market raises the wool on her own Kentucky 
plantation. They are two inches wider and 
two inches longer than the regular manufac- 
tured article, being 70 by 80 inches, finished. 
The silk ones are filled with two and a half 
pounds of pure, fluffy Southdown lamb’s 
wool, the sateen ones with two pounds. The 
materials and prices are as follows. High 
lustre sateen, $12.50. Habutai silk (23 lbs.), 
$19.50. Silk-surfaced satin, $22.50. Taffeta or 
silk satin, $28.50. They are all made and quilt- 
ed by very expert comforter makers. There is 
a great variety of colors in the coverings; the 
rose-pink, blue, and lavender puffs are truly 
lovely. [646] 


THAT dreadful present for a man! Why not 

give him something he really wants this 
year? Most men would be delighted with 
the practical gift of a dozen golf balls, each 
wrapped in tinfoil, and suggesting the thought 
of the game he loves. The famous imported 
‘J. H.’ balls are $12 a dozen, boxed. — [647] 


‘THE Magic Clock’ is made from the usual 

alarm clock, but is far from usual in its 
contents. On the face is painted a jovial coun- 
tenance, and the hands may be moved at will. 
Inside are twelve toys, one for each hour of the 
day, and a child is always pleased to open the 
clock and take out the toy ‘of the hour.’ The 
hands may be then set ahead to the next hour, 
and the suspense of waiting for it to arrive isone 
of the chief charms of this novel toy. [648] 


Happy the child who owns a Magic Clock for 
behind its smiling face he will find a collection 
of toys, one for each hour of the day. 
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PLAN YOUR PORCH 
FOR CONSTANT ENJOYMENT 
Don’t think of a porch as something tacked on to your home 
for mere ornament, but as an added room. 

Get the fullest enjoyment possible from it by installing Aerolux 
Porch Shades, durably built — beautifully finished — weather- 
proof. Shut out sun, rain and heat, but let in plenty of fresh 
air from top to bottom, Easily hung. Won’t whip in wind. 
y Send for the Aerolux Book which 
gives many suggestions for beau- 
tifying porches. 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2153 Oakland Ave.. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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A Christmas Suggestion 





Where there’s a Baby 


Many dainty baby things must be washed every day— 
also the mother’s delicate fabrics. silk stockings, lin- 
gerie, georgette blouses, etc., not to be trusted to 
the impersonal treatment of laundry. Here’s a 
quick, simple method— 


TH Weshorette 


A6-lb. washing machine operated by 
water power. Place it in the bathtub, 
washbow!] or kitchensink. Attach tube 
to faucet—that's all. The Washerette 
washes thoroughly and quickly. Cost 
complete only $15. Pays for itself in 
a few weeks. Order direct or send 
for free booklet. _ 


The Bernard E. Finucane Go., 233-243 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Interesting proposition for dealers and agents. 




















PLAN rurcrs HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable 
for any climate. Famous for 
comfort and beauty. 

**Representative Cal.Homes”’ 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms-—$1 

** The New Colonials ”’ 

60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 
**West Coast Bungalows”’ 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 50 Houses 6 & 7 Rooms—$l 

for choice of any three books **Little Bungalows”’ 
and get Garage Foider FREE 75 Houses 3-4-5 Rooms-$l 
Money back if not satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 556 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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S.No Paste NEEDED 
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t clippings in albums 
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Designs and hooks 
HOOKED RUGS .. i=" 
Orders taken for rugs. 


FRANCES L. SUTHERLAND ; 
1905 St. John’s Avenue Jacksonville, Florida 
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Adaptability to Detail 
The wide adaptability of “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles in lending 
themselves to architectural detail and in meeting the exacting require- 
ments for correct variegated color effect is suggested in the charming 
treatment of this home. 
“CREO-DIPT” 18-inch stained shingles used on the roof are in three shades of gray. 
Large 24-inch ““CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles with irregular sawed butts, are used on 
side walls to rival the Colonial effects of the old hand hewn shingles. The open market 
does not afford such quality in shingles or stains. 
Send today for Portfolio of 50 Homes by Prominent Architects as well as color 
samples. Ask about ‘““CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roofs and 24-inch “Dixie White’’ 
Side Walls for the true Colonial white effect. 
CREO-DIPT COMPARNY, Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


1077 Oliver St. 


“CREO-DIPT’’Stained Shin- 
gies used on roofand side walls 
on home of Lewis 1. Sharpe, 
Manhasset, L. 1, N. Y. 
Architect Arthur W. Coote of 
Tooker & Marsh, New York 


City. 

















Tobey- 
made 
Furniture 





OBEY is equipped to create furniture 
for all purposes. We shall be glad to 
send to those unable to see Tobey-made 
furniture in our New York or Chicago show- 

‘ rooms our Brochure S. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
| CHICAGO NEW YORK 





















































The New Premier Pathéscope is the ideal Christmas gift. It =e 
will start a forever-interesting, forever-new series of enjoyable =0 
evenings, that will bind your family group together, keep the = 
young people home and afford delightful recreation for years. 5 
The Pathéscope is so exquisitely built that its large, brilliant, 
flickerless pictures amaze expert critics. But best of all, the 
Pathéscope is safe. Ordinary inflammable film is dangerous, 
and State, Municipal and Insurance restrictions prohibit its 
use without a fire-proof enclosing booth. But the Pathéscope 
rp . gy r =e 
uses only ‘Safety Standard’ film, approved by the Under- =p 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., for use without a booth, by any- Fo) 
one, anywhere, anytime. 33 
a : ; E 
Make Your Own Motion Pictures 3 
A real record of a Christmas group — how zs 
precious it would be! The same group isn’t =Q 
together every year. Before next Yuletide 55 
0 someone may marry, move away, or even es 
: be ‘taken away.’ Still-pictures of posed =0 
family-groups never seem real; never like =e 
the friends you knew. =0 
But with a New Premier Motion Picture Camera, pictures of I) 
baby, the older children, Father and Mother, all in the midst =D 
of their characteristic activities, live and move with all the By 
vividness of real life. What priceless treasures to hand down to 40) 
your children! 25 
Come and Operate the Pathéscope Y ourself =5 
No lifeless still-picture, no description however vivid can convey any =0 
adequate impression of the thrill and indescribable charm of seeing =o 
the Pathéscope in actual operation. Come to any Pathéscope Salon, =e 
choose your own pictures and operate the Pathéscope yourself. Write =0 
for the address of the nearest agency. =9 
=e 
4 : = 
THE PATHESCOPE COMPANY 20 
=0 
BF, Oo WILLARD B. Cook, President. A F 
We Suite 1847, Aeolian Hall, : 
as New York a| 33 
oe Agencies in Principal Cities e 
el Negtan ome =O 
= KO = 
FZ, II TM HMSO 
eee eo eT ap yerrer tty 
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G2. NEW 
Flickerless SAFETY STANDARD Motion 


Will Your Christmas Be 
Like This? 


ILL you invite your favorite film stars — 

Norma and Constance Talmadge, Elaine 
Hammerstein, Douglas Fairbanks, Charles Ray, 
William S. Hart, Charlie Chaplin and scores of 
others — to your home this Christmas? Will you 
let the darlings, heroes and comedians of filmdom 
hold every member of your family spellbound for 
hours, with motion pictures of your own selection, 
projected by a New Premier Pathéscope? 
From thousands of reels of the world’s best Dramas, Come- 
dies, Animated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, Educational and 
War pictures you can make up your own programs to thrill, 
entertain, amuse or educate every individual. 


icture Projector 
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This BOOK 


On Home 





DO YOU OWN 























BUCKETINA HOLE Beautifying 
Sent Free 
Was this 
Outfit 
ae Contains practical sug- 
Sanitary gestions on how to make 
9 your home artistic, 
: cheery and inviting — 
Mia explains how you can easily and economically 
coming. refinish and keep woodwork, furniture and 
Banging floors in perfect condition. 





ponent Once I ome a wishbone, B U i L D t N G ? 


“A WSS 
expense. And grew upon a ben. 
One department store alone sells 10,000 of these metal containers lon 0 This book tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods so 
a year. Just figure the waste of money as the average above Now I ama little slave, they are as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. Tells 
ground bucket seldom sees the second winter. And made to wipe a pen. just what materials to use— how to apply them—in- 


cludes color card — gives covering capacities, etc. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the 

name of your best dealer in paints. 

S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B.12., Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 


Can you afford to be without 


"Ze 
THe MAREE im 


wat.orf 


UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
not only from a sanitary standpoint, 
but for financial saving as well. 

You Will Save the cost of our receiver 
in a few years and have your garbage 
problem solved. 

The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck wheels 
your barrel up or down stairs. 

The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed Ash 
Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 

Send for our Catalogues on euch. 
Sold direct. Look for our trade marks, 
Cc, H. STEPHENSON 
Manufacturer, 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


UNNY little penwipers made from wish- 
bones and sealing-wax are shaped like 
Puritans, with the proper puritanical clothes 
and hats. These are $1 each. The shop which 
supplies them has all sorts of novelties suitable 


for gift-shops and tea-rooms, and will be glad r 
to sent catalogue on request. [649] Driftwood Powder 


sprinkled over the logs or 
coals produces the 


Beautiful Colors of a 




















Vase 
SMALL piece 8 inches 
ofsilvermakes gh. Price 











































a 8 Se | anexcellent and ¥/4-5°- DRIFTWOOD FLAME 
Two Books | lasting Christmas In large, artistic Tree Stump 
of gift. Either one Containers (see cut) $1.25. An 
real value 7 ase ari original and ideal Holiday Gift. 
to those of these sterling In plain wooden boxes, 75c 
about toe vases would be (3 for $2). Sample roc. 
build charming for desk Fivesive Driftwood Powder Co. 
houses of or boudoir. They Dept.H PORT RICHMOND, S.I., NEW YORK 
—— are each 8 inches 
class ; ; : 
ra ; high. The right- 
COLONIAL HOUSES STUCCO HOUSES hand one has a S end Te rth 
26 desi . $16,000 to $360,000— 21 designs, $16,000 50,000— P Re 
else G58. Mcanesh mene Price nae aveiis pacoene. Sean d b d tag en or ese 
They contain perspectives, floor plans, pierce order at 1 G; Gift: 
descriptions and present day estimates. the top while the on 2. t Ss 
ee es a. Architect onver 4 E. &. pod | ft h < n d one 
oom 1207, 2 adison Ave., corner of 40th St., New York City e -N¢ 
Planning. Supervision. Expert surveys of old buildings for alterations. « 4 oe Created in On ee studios and 
i i has a medallion sold direct to you at a big sav- 


Fireproofing as applied to dwellings a specialty. VA 
ying. Sent postpaid. Satisfac- 


Gtion guaranteed. 
4 04 — Beautiful polychromed 


hand painted desk set, includes 
quill pen and shotwell, sealing 


well’ Complete: each $9.00 


where a mono- 
Sa an ae es et et oes et et ee ee ee . . . 
a as ee ee at et at et Pet Pt gram _ or initial 


SCOTT-BLOCKS] | bcs 


The pierced one 




























“Tho Wonder Wedge with the hale” = is $1 5, and the - ©6—Polychrome conte gid, 

S ] Rattles one with the me- Vase ay h ~ La. EN 

cO/O Shakes dallion, $14.50. 8 inches ies $1.50 
Pebbles —" [650] high. Price 2) AUDREY STUDIOS - 

Jor Rang Windows and Doors, Shaky $15. \ = 06 403 E, 63rd St., Chicago 

and Furniture. For Leveling 
Ice Boxes. Gas Ranges. Shelves Ete. 

pe té‘i‘itn gees: 2 ff ce. ccna speimiens Fireplace Furnishings 
Scott Block Co., 304 West 54th St., New York City THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 8 ARLINGTON STREET piv gerne o—e_ 





Enclose find stamped and addressed envelope. Please and serviceable. We make equally good in 




















WOR KS OF ART | N M ETAL advise me where I can buy the following articles: quality and design. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Design No. 10 shown is an unusually pod 

: vU E tractive Colonial pattern, in black, wi 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze NUMBER........ NUMBER........ NUMBER.......... 
wosnght and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Russian peasants. NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER Price $10.00. 
‘. LAR ORKS OF EVERY Or enution. 7 spina ai a a tae ae Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
Factory: Russian Antique Company NAME from $3.00 to $200.00. 
Irvington, N.J. 1 East 28th St., New York aaa a a a ls Na EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York ' 
~ E eee —— 

er DROP-HANDLES— PULLS — KNOBS 


MSALAD SECRETS pone or ae enue rmituare Brasses of all Kinds | 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat | "TOTTI weennwenenceecncces ductions of character. We can match anything 
less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. To designate each article use num- Send sample or sketch. No order too small. Bs! 
B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ber given at end of each paragraph WILLIAM BALL - - Malvern, 
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Kunderd’s New 
Gladiolus Catalog 


For 1922 describes nearly 400 varie- 
ties in Ruffled, Plain-petaled and 
Primulinus Types. All of them 
originated by A. E. Kunderd. 29 
varieties are shown in beautiful colors 
and many others are illustrated in 
halftone. Most complete cultural 
information is also given, with 


Special Directions 
for Growing Show Flowers 


Kunderd’s Gladioli are now so well 
known as the best in the world that 
no garden is complete without a 
choice collection of them. No other 
grower has ever produced so many 
nor such wonderful kinds. Send for 
the beautiful free catalog described 
above which shows in colors these 
new Ruffled strains. 


A. E. Kunderd 


The Originator of the Ruffled Gladioli 


Box 7, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 





A Christmas Carol 

By CHARLES DICKENS 
A facsimile of Dickens's Christmas classic as it first appeared in 1843. 
With a special introduction by A. Edward Newton. $2.00 


A Magnificent Farce 

and Other Diversions of a Book-Collector 

By A. EDWARD NEWTON 

Author of The Amenities of Book-Collecting. 
‘Sure to be a favorite Christmas present.’’— Christopher Morley. 
“Will undoubtedly rank as one of the best books of the season.”’ 
— Publishers’ Weekly. $4.00 


Pilgrim Trails 

By FRANCES LESTER WARNER 
In text and picture it breathes the very spirit of the Pilgrim country. 
Illustrated by C. Scott White. $1.75 


Collector’s Luck 
By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


For lovers and collectors of antiques, as well as beginners in this 
delightful hobby, this book reveals many novel ideas. Profusely 
illustrated, charmingly bound. $2.50 


An American Idyll 

By CORNELIA STRATTON PARKER 
“One of the most poignant stories of life, love, and ambition that the 
English language contains.” $1.75 


Many Children 

By MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 
Illustrated by Florence Wyman Ivins. Verses in which grown-ups 
as well as children will delight. $1.50 


A Visit from St. Nicholas 


Designed by BRUCE ROGERS ; 
A beautiful reproduction of the children’s Christmas classic. $1.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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A Christmas Suggestion { 
that Concerns the ' 


Family’s Health 


FYERE is a Christmas gift that will be @% 


welcomed by Mother, Father, the children, 4 


4 ays 


and even the maid. It brings joy and good cheer rst 
to the whole family and is a lifetime source of (Oe 
health and comfort. eek 
No longer will cooking odors, steams and 
greasy fumes float through every room and linger } %: 


for hours in spite of open doors and windows. 
Your kitchen will be thoroughly ventilated, every 


4K) 





trace of cooking odors will be removed and the ix 
atmosphere will be fresh and invigorating once ti 
you equip your kitchen with an aay 
Pap = 

“ss 

She 

iy 

\& 

tL 

Ve 

Whether you do your own cooking or not, you =F 
will share in the comfort and good health benefits of an Jlgair & 
because it ventilates the whole house, without affecting the cosy €2; 
warmth needed in winter weather, and prevents your fine interior 2, / 
furnishings, woodwork and decorations from becoming soiled and =4,3 
smudged with grease-laden fumes from the kitchen. Og 


& 
om,“ 
OS 


The Ilgair has long been used for ventilating 
the modern kitchens in famous hotels and restaurants. Now it has 
been perfected for home use, and its service is far more important 
than the many electrical appliances you've bought in the past, for it 
not only reduces housework, but has a direct effect upon the health 


<< r 
tren, TO, 


of your entire family. Ke; - 
Quickly installed in window or wall opening — ee 
costs less than a cent an hour to operate — the only ventilator made Ss 


ws 


with a motor fully enclosed yet correctly cooled. 





lin’ 


ANT be 
4 
‘ 


Ask your electrical or hardware dealer for a 
demonstration of the ILGAIR, or write us 
direct for literature and name of nearest 
dealer, and make this an ILGAIR Christmas 


: 
- J 






FOR OFFICES - STORES ° 
FACTORIES - PUBLIC BUILDINGS «¢ 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. CHICAGO. 


2866 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE 
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All the 
Charm of 
Real Case- 
ments— 





*BULL-DOG’ holding casement open 
wide, securely and quietly. 


with perfect convenience 


No special window construction, however 
ingenious, can match the simple beauty of 
the real English casement. 


By the application of 


‘BULL-DOG’ Adjusters 


they are easily 
made insect- 
proof, weather- 
tight, and delight- 
fully convenient. 








Write us now for 
a . a copy of ‘The Case- 
Adjustable in a moment to closed or ment Window 
intermediate positon. Handbook.’ 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
3 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 



























HODGSON saises 
Avoid the bother of building 


You do not have to worry about plans, construction, 
material and labor when you buy a Hodgson Portable 
House. It comes to you in painted sections with clear 
instructions and can be erected in a few hours. Made of 
the very finest materials. a Hodgson House is enug and 
weatherproof and will !ast for years. Write to-day for 
illustrated catalog showing many uses 


bE. F. HODGSON CO. 
. 71-73 Federal Street. Boston, Mass. 
ast 39th Street, New York City 


Room 201 
6E 

































Christmas Fire Screens 


“BUFFALO” FIRE SCREENS make charming and unusual 
Christmas Gifts. 

Our FIRE FENDERS, SPARK GUARDS and FIREPLACE 
SCREENS are distinctive in design, ornamentation and finish. 
They are strong and durable, made by skillful workmen from best 
*‘BUFFALO” 

quality tue §> 

mesh wire 
cloth. Any de- 
sired size, fin- 
sh or orna- 
mentation. 


WRITE for com- 
plete catalogue 
No. 8-BE. 











Mailed upon receipt of 10c postage. re 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO, Inc. 


538 TERRACE (Formerly Scheeter’s Sons) BUFFALO, N.Y. 


















“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


t published. A 
d and use- 
ssist 






Ninth edition 
A l u 








sist you in 





mt tion. 
2 4 . 44 complete 
designs with 150 illustrations 
Colonial. Artistic. Stucco. Half Tim- 
ber. and other styles of Architec- 
, ture. Practical information. Es- 
timates of cost loor plans with 
dimensions of rooms. Special plans and sketches furnished. Designs 
costing $6,200 to $30,000. Price $3.00, Prepaid. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City 














Conducted by 


E. B. Goodell, Jr. 


Question: | have a wooden house, 
modern Colonial style. It has a Colonial 
dining-room and living-room and large 
reception hall. There is an additional 
room on the first floor which has been 
more or less of a misfit, and | want to 
make it into an Italian room. Is this 
practical? 


ANSWER: To attempt to make a room 
in a Colonial house reflect the feeling of 
the Italian rooms of any type seems quite 
impractical. 

If you will analyze the impressions that 
have been gained from seeing either pic- 
tures of the Italian rooms or the rooms 
themselves, you will remember the mas- 
sive and solid feeling which they give: 
masonry floors, tile or brick, deep window 
reveals, and heavy lintels over the doors. 

Another charming feature of the rooms 
is the window treatment: probably case- 
ments leaded beautifully with a design of 
circles, and possibly ‘bottle ends’ for 
glass. 

The height of most of the Italian rooms 
adds greatly to their dignity and gives an 
opportunity for brilliantly colored ceil- 
ings, beamed and coffered. 

All of these points, which are only some 
of the many that give the charm to Italian 
rooms are quite impossible to imitate in 
a wooden house of Colonial design. 

It is obvious that the deep reveals can- 
not be imitated without furring the walls 
in and thereby reducing the size of the 
room materially and adding appreciably 
to the cost of the work. Even after this 
was done, the impression of solid masonry 
would not be achieved. It cannot be 
imitated, it must be real. 

Assuming that the windows of this 
room can be seen in connection with the 
other rooms in the house it would be quite 
impossible to introduce different windows 
in part of the fagade. It is almost as hard 
to think of trying to get the Italian spirit 
with the modern Colonial windows. 

You did not state the height of your 
room, but it is probably comparatively 
low, and no interior decoration can correct 
the proportion. 

Why not a Colonial room? There is 
enough precedent in our American work 
to draw upon, and you can make this room 

just as beautiful in its way as an Italian 
room. It seems unquestionably the prac- 
tical thing to do. 

lf for some reason you are afraid that 
the new room will not be distinctive 
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- Roofing - Slate - 
GATE LODGE ON ESTATE OF MR. F. R. FORD 
AT ROSELAND, N. J. 

M. M. STILLMAN, ARCHITECT 


Rising -X&- Nelson. Slate - Co. 
West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ - Service - Department 
101 Park Avenue 
Boston NEW YORK Chicago 














Every Home Comfort =< 


From ONE PLANT Sf 


[v's easy to modernize rout home with 
-onesimple, easily installed KewaneeCom- 
bination Plant. Gives both electric light and 
running water and all their conveniences for 
alifetime. Or you can have a Kewanee water 
system or electric light plant se mn oy Built 
byexpert engineers. Kewanee Service helps you 
plan your installation — helps you choose from 
more than 150 styles, 1st the plant that meets 
your needs, Before you modernize, get the 
Kewanee Booklet—FREE to Home Owners. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 Franklin Street, Kewanee, Illinois 














Study | 
Interior Decoration | 


at Home 


OMPLETE instruction by correspondence in 
the use of period styles, color harmony, com- it 
position, etc. Course in Home Decoration for 
amateurs. Course for professionals. An agreeable 
and lucrative profession. Start any time. 


Send for Catalogue B 
— The— 
New YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 









































CHARLES W. MEYER 
Ship Models 


Construction — Repair 
Write Dept. H.B. for Illustrated 
E 


Booklet 
882 Wyckoff Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HOT WATER 


NEW, INEXPENSIVE WAY 






Trrre iid 


vv 





AVES cost of gas or other fuel! Have con- 
stant supply of uniformly hot water, all 
during heating season, by connecting an Excelso 
Water Heater on outside of steam or vapor 
boiler. 


Replaces inefficient fire-pot coil. Boiling water 
from boiler heats supply of household water. 
Heater soon pays for itself. 











Typical installation of Heater 


Thousands in use. 
Requires no attention. 
Endorsed and sold by 
all leading boiler man- 
> ufacturers. If your 
| plumber can’t supply, 
A write for details and 
5 Folder No. 133. 


(Guaranteed satisfactory Sectional View 








between boiler and tank or money back of Heater 
Endorsed and Sold by the Following Boiler Manufacturers: 


American Radiator 


Richardsonand Boynton Co. Burnham Boiler Corp. 


International Heater Co. 


Co. Utica Heater Co. 
Boynton Furnace Co. 


Richmond Radiator Co. Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. The Wm. H. Page Boiler Co. 


Standard Heater Co. 





EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS, 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


United States Radiator Corp. Gurney Heater Mfg. Co. 


CEL 
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The Little Garden 


R the friend who is a garden lover, it would be hard to find 

a more helpful gift. The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 
“The Little Garden would be welcome at any season. In 
fact, the long evenings of autumn and winter ar_ the ideal 
time for the planning that this concise yet charming volume 
makes possible. Spring is the time for planting, not planning, 
the garden.”’ 


“Here is a straightforward, entertaining description of what 
can be accomplished in beautifying the small place with appro- 


suggestive, the tables of trees, vines and shrubs are exceedingly 
clear and informative. Why havea garden? What purposes, 
other than beauty, can the garden serve? What trees, what 
vines, what seeds will produce the best results? It is such 
questions as these that the little book succintly answers. The 


the illustrations. The whole has been charmingly bound and 


Buy two copies, one to give away and one for your own garden 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ for -copies 





A Friendly Gift 


By Mrs. Francis Kine 


plants, vines and ornaments. The illustrations are 


ions illuminate the text. The text accurately describes 


"Chicago Evening Post. 
$1.75 postpaid 


LANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. H.B.12-21 


THE LITTLE GARDEN 











Carry the Jenkins 
Diamond Mark 
into your home- 


Ror your radiators with identi- 
fied valves that bear the symbol 
of assured satisfaction — Jenkins ‘‘Dia- 
mond Mark" Valves. Provide for your- 
self in your own home the same 
dependable and lasting service that 
Jenkins Valves give in thousands of 
places power plants, factories, office 
buildings, hotels, residences, in fact, 
everywhere that safety, convenience, 
and economy are planned and secured. 


A heating system, no matter how 
good, can be no better than its valves — 
trouble is frequently traceable to cheap, 
light weight valves. So supply your 
steam or hot water system with Jenkins 
heavy, strong, substantial valves. 
Valves that open easily, close tightly, 
do not leak, and thus facilitate proper 
heat control. Enjoy the comforts they 
assure; the luxury of dressing in a warm 
room on winter mornings, and coziness 
throughout the house at all times. 


Good, heavy valves are of equal im- 
portance to the proper functioning of 
your plumbing. Throughout your home 
permit your architect to specify and 
your contractor to install genuine 
Jenkins *‘Diamond Mark” Valves —a 
recognized standard for over 57 years. 


Jenkins Valves are made for all 
domestic and industrial purposes — 
guaranteed for the maximum service, 
not merely the average. At supply 
houses everywhere. 

For engineers, architects, plumbers, 

steamfitters, executives and others, 
ita on Jenkins Valves for any pur- 
ose. For home-owners, interesting 
lumbing and heating booklets. 


JENKINS BROS. 


.. New York 


80 White Street....... a3 






} Atlantic Avenue aren Boston 
133 No ‘nth Street... . Philadelphia 
646 Washington Boulevard... Chicago 


JENKINS BROS., LIMITED 
Montreal, Canada. London, England 
FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Elizabeth, N.J.; Montreal, Canada. 





éjenkins 


SINCE 1864" 
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Fuel Economy 


“We've Bot to cut down our coal bill?” 
You've said it often, but how is the problem. Yet 
coal can be saved, and without sacrificing comfort 
either. 
Make every pound of coal deliver its full measure 
of heat wit . 


“ had 
TheAfINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 
Maintains an even temperature in the 
house by automatically controlling the 
drafts of the furnace. 
No more coal is burned than is necessary 
for comfort—a positive saving in fuel. 
Used with any type of heating plant. 
Write for our attractive newbooklet-— 
“The Convenience of Comfort’’—com- 
plete with illustrations. Mailed free. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulater Co. 
2745 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Service branches in all principal cities. 





"The Heart of the Heating Plant 
2 emer casa : 




















Established 1810 


ALLOWAY 
POTTERY 
FOR GARDEN & INTERIOR 
Send 10¢ in stamps for Catalogue 
of Bird Baths. Flower Vases. Boxes, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes. | . 
and other interesting pieces in 
durable Terra Cotta. 


GALLOWAY TERRA Colts C. 


WALNUT ST PHILADELPHIA 









































Home-owners, builders and architects 

tell us that there would be far more case- 

§] ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 

\ These casements are cheapest to install, 

“==7 | easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 

are cleaned from the inside and have no 


operating mechanism and, therefore, no 

repairs. 

Send for new picture booklet, showing 
| installations of Hoffman type casements 
i} in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg Co. 
903 Steger Biag., CHICAGO 



















TALKS ON PRACTICAL INTERIOR DECORATION 
FOR THE AVERAGE AMERICAN HOME 


Demonstrated with actual! furniture, 
rugs, draperies, and all accessories. 
Of practical value for 
CLUBS, HOUSEHOLD ARTS CLASSES, FINE 
FURNITURE SHOPS 
EDWIN WALTER UNANGST 
5659 Weodlawn Ave., Chicago 16 Central Park West, New York 














enough or unusual enough, ask your arch- 
itect for books, or go to the library and 
see books on Colonial interiors. 


Question: Will you please tell me if 
a ceiling 8 feet 8 inches is too low for the 
first story of a Dutch Colonial house the 
living-room of which is 14 by 25 feet and 
dining-room 14 by 15 feet? Also, the up- 
stairs rooms will average about 14 by 14 
feet and the ceiling heights will be 8 feet 
6 inches. 


ANSWER: The ceiling heights which 
you give are not too low. In fact, you 
would be well within the limits of good 
Colonial practice to have the clear height 
on the first floor 8 feet and on the second 
floor 7 feet 6 inches. 

Low ceilings in rooms of the sizes given, 
and in a house done in the Dutch Colonial 
manner, give a better proportion, make 
the house easier to heat and still have 
enough air space for the occupants. 


QuEsTION: | have a pine floor which 
| want to oil and then wax. I would like 
to know what and how much oil to use, 
also what kind of wax. 


ANSWER: Do not mix oil and wax. 

It is difficult to say what amount of oil 
to use. Some parts of the pine floor will 
be more absorbent than other parts. 
Spread the oil on a part of the floor, allow 
it to stand an instant, and then rub it off. 
Do this over the entire surface. 

The next day the process is repeated. 
Linseed oil is used. 

The usual number of coats at first is 
two, but more will do no harm, and an 
occasional coat from time to time main- 
tains the finish. 

If you want a waxed floor, start with 
one or two coats of shellac and then wax. 
Butcher’s floor-wax is a standard, and 
there are adequate directions on the box. 

Either of these procedures will give a 
good floor-finish, and it is simply a matter 
of personal preference. 


Question: What color should | stucco 
my house? It is of English style. The 
trim will be white. 


Answer: Not knowing just the design 
of your house, the advice may be wrong, 
but it seems that the trim should be a 
brown as near the color of weathered 
wood as possible. 

The stucco could well be just off the 
natural cement color; yellow is a good tint. 
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Protect your home from fire and light. 
ning—and add security to lasting service, 
For better roofs and sheet metal work, use 


Galvanized Sheets and 
Roofing Tin Plates 


This copper-steel alloy material assures greater wear and resist- 
ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roofing, 
siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trough, and similar uses. Loo 
for the Keystone added to regular brands. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased wear 
and ———— to the sheet metal work on your buildings. De. 
mand Keystone quality for superior rust-resistance, 

KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, 
handsome and satisfactory roofs. ae in grades sete Pg 
coating— specially adapted to residences and public buildings, 
Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the buildi an important feature which is often overlooked. 
Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants, 
and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Send 
for our booklet, ‘“‘Oopper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin.” 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 
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California Bungalow Books 
‘: KS ; By 





“Home Kraft’ and “Draughtsman” each contain Bun- 
galows and Two Stories. ‘Plan Kraft’ Two Stories. 
“Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. 
“De Luxe Flats” $1.00. 
DE LUXE BUILDING CoO., 
518 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 














For the Fireplace 
HESSIAN ANDIRONS 


‘In colors —red coat, buff 
breeches 
Other andirons in brass 
and wrought iron 
CAPE COD FIRE LIGHTERS 


B. F. MACY 


Dept. A. 410 Boylston St., Boston (17), Mass. 




























75e FOR YOUR 
POSTPAID FIREPLACE 
The colors of driftwood concentrated and intensified 
Driftwood Blaze Co. 373 Washington St., Boston 
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Atlantic 
Christmas Prints 














A VisiT FROM St. NICHOLAS 

Designed by Mr. Bruce Rocers and 
illustrated by Mrs. Ftiorence 
Wyman Ivins 
The American Christmas classic is 
here presented in a form which 
makes it a holiday keepsake of 
unusual beauty. $1.00 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON BEACON HILL 

By Ricuarp B. KimBati 

With decorations by Maurice E. Day 
An attractive brochure, telling the 
story of the quaint Christmas Eves 
on Beacon Hill, from which the 
old-time custom of candle-lighting 
and Christmas singing has spread 
from coast to coast. 35 cents 


THE BEST WISHES OF THE SEASON 
A charming bit of philosophy for 
the Christmas season, with greet- 
ings to All Friends, this is one of 
the rare greetings that “applies” 
wherever it is sent. The Merry- 
mount Press is responsible for its 
unusual lettering and format. 

35 cents 

“I’M FROM BOSTON” 

A Boston keepsake, in the form of 
a pamphlet of drawings with de- 
scriptive text, upon picturesque 
and significant objects in the New 
England city. 60 cents 


Two GREETING CARDS 
Suitable for any season of the 
year, contain lines of Shakespeare 
printed on reproductions of deco- 
rative panels by the seventeenth- 
century Italian engraver, Stefano 
Della Bella. Each 29 cents 


MERRY CHRISTMAS FROM BOSTON 

By Frances Lester WARNER 
Christmas was celebrated in Bos- 
ton long before the special candles 
were lit on Beacon Hill. Miss 
Warner pictures in charming words, 
and Mr. Maurice Day in drawings 
that match them, the Boston 
Christmas of earlier days. A keep- 
sake of uncommon flavor. 35 cents 


THE SEVEN JOYS OF MARY 
This favorite old English carol of 
seven stages in the life of Christ is 
illustrated with two designs by Al- 
brecht Direr. A four-page French 
fold booklet, printed on deckle- 
edge antique paper. 35 cents 

THE StorK: A Christmas Ballad 
An unfamiliar Christmas legend, 
in English verse of the Sixteenth 
Century. Illustrated. 35 cents 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Planning to Build? 


i Then Get This Valuable 
Country House Number FREE | 


HIS annual feature number of the Architectural 
Record, our regular October issue, is devoted ex- 
clusively to the American Country House of To-day. 


The text is profusely illustrated with full-page photographic repro- 
ductions of the exteriors of typical American country and suburban 
homes, chosen from various states, and representing the work of 
over a score of prominent architects ; a great many full-page photo- 
graphs of representative Country House interiors, shown in detail, 
and numerous detailed drawings of floor plans, grounds and gardens. 

From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions which 
will help you to decide the practical problems of style, materials, 
arrangement, furnishings, etc. 

The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine devoted to progress and practice in all 
branches of architecture, with an average of 100 or more illustrations. Some houses are published in 
each issue. In the advertising section are also described the latest and best building materials, as well 
as many of the furnishings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


S e ] Off Subscribe now to start December, 1921, and we will send you FREE this valu- | 
pecia er able Country House Number. Subscription price—for the present—$3.00 a year. 


Please mail the coupon promptly 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 








THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY H.B. 12-21 


Enclosed is $3.00. Enter yearly subscription to start December, 1921, and send Free your October Country House 
Number. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for foreign.) 
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Don’t Overlook Any 


Diamonds 
7 
IMBERLEY was going back. The farmers were 


disgruntled. They said they could n’t eke a living 
from the rocky soil. 





And all the time, their ragged youngsters were playing 
with diamonds! 

But the farmers didn’t know. Many of them died 
poor. ‘They thought the priceless gems were pebbles. 

Some folks are just like those Kimberley farmers. 
They seek opportunity in some distant place and over- 
look the wealth that is daily within their grasp. 

Advertising is a diamond mine of opportunity. It 
tells of values you would probably overlook if it was not 
there to guide you. 


Don’t miss the advertisements. 


They save money—and make it for you! 
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Monarch Metal Strips keep out 40% more 
Cold Air than any other Weather Strips 


Applied as elastic fillers—not as covers for cracks 


Anillustration of the exclu- 
sive Monarch tube withina 
tube. The metal tube on 
the sash fits over the metal 
tube on the frame. Fric- 
tionless and weather-proof 
contact bétweenthem floats 
and is kept constant, re- 
éardless of any swelling or 
shrinking of wood parts of 
the window, because of the 
flexible construction of the 
strip on the frame. 


ONARCH Metal Weather Strips 
differ from all other weather 
strips in that they are applied in 
spaces around windows, doors and 
transoms as elastic fillers, not as covers 
of the cracks. 


The exclusive Monarch floating con- 
tact provides a constant weather-proof 
fit regardless of any swelling, shrink- 
ing or warping of the wood to which 
the strips are attached. 


Because no other strips follow the 
wood and keep the contact over 
cracks constant and even, in test after 
test by foremost building engineers, it 
has been proved that Monarch Strips 


keep out 40% more cold air than any 
other weather strips. 


Another great advantage from the 
elastic quality of Monarch Strips is 
that windows, doors and transoms 
open and close without the slightest 
sticking or binding. 


Accuracy of manufacture by special 
machinery insures accurate fitting of 
all Monarch Metal Weather Strips — 
quickly and economically installed. 


Look up Monarch in the telephone 
book. If you shouldn’t find it, write 
direct to the factory, and we’ll mail 
you full information. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Makers of Monarch Hardware 


5040 Penrose Street 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Canadian Branch: 
King Construction Co., Ltd., 40 Dover Court Road, Toronto, Canada 
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Without the door let sorrow lie; 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We 'll bury ’t in a Christmas pie 
And ever more be merry. 


—George Wither. 
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Merry Christmas from Boston 


Through Boston Fanlights 


By FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


HE fanlights over the doorways of old Boston are at their 

best after dark, when the brick walls of the houses are 

deep in shadow, and the tall windows with their small 
square panes are curtained or shuttered for the night. As you 
make your way along the bricks and pavings and cobblestones 
of Acorn Street and Chestnut, Willow and Mount Vernon and 
Spruce, you glance up at the doorways as you pass; and over 
each white door you see the slender spokes of a fanlight of 
Colonial days, each like a perfect half-moon of light with a del- 
icate pattern of tracery across it. As you go on up the Hill, you 
begin to compare the patterns; some with spokes very straight 
and slim, like the rays of a spider’s web; some curving and in- 
terwoven in ‘graceful spreading lines; some as intricate and 
threadlike as the design of a Teneriffe wheel. 

Near West Cedar Street, there is a fanlight that has for its 
centre the silhouette of a little spread-eagle, its pointed wings 
very stiff, its tiny beak very sharp — and over it the spokes of 
the wheel whorling out like the rays of the rising sun. Some- 
times there is a fanlight within a fanlight, when there is a 
double door; and sometimes the outer 
door itself is set far back inside a tall 
rounded archway, so that the tracery of 
the fanlight is repeated in'delicate shadows 
on the under side of the white arch. 

On the night before Christmas, the fan- 
lights shine above evergreen wreaths, and 
the windows are bright with candles. 
During that one evening of the year, the 
curtains and lattices and tall green shut- 
ters with their narrow, crescent-shaped 
slits, are all wide open. One can glance in 
and see glimpses of the work of old-time 
builders — the old corner-cupboards, the 
bookshelves climbing to the ceiling, the 
huge curved doors, the delicate fireplace 
mantels, and the white paneled wood- 
finish and wainscoting on the walls. 

Here and there, through a doorway, one 
sees the smooth, clear-cut curve of the 
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on Chrsitmas Eve, we saw a great black cat seated between 
two holly-wreaths in a lighted basement window — a Hallowe’en 
cat in Christmas candlelight. 

The windows all along the streets look like white-framed 
Christmas-card pictures; their subjects borrowed from the 
festival customs of many lands: here a Madonna, there a 
Bambino or a créche; sometimes a Yule-log in the fireplace, 
and a poinsettia on the sill — but everywhere white woodwork 
and tall candles and holly berries, and pointed Christmas trees. 

Up these streets, late in the evening, long processionals of 
carol-singers and trumpeters make their way over the Hill. 
Along one street goes the Cathedral Choir in vestments; down 
a narrow side-street goes a little group of singers to the door- 
way of a friend; and here comes another choir, the leader 
carrying an old lighted lantern — the odd, peak-roofed lantern 
of olden days. As the singers pause at the corner, the master of 
the choir directs the singing with a tiny light on the tip of his 
baton that flits and swings as we watch it, like a winter firefly 
in the dark. Trumpeters and choir-boys, lanterns and candle- 
light and ancient carols, it all seems very 
old and legendary and charming, per- 
fectly in keeping with the spirit and tra- 
ditions of the place. And as we watch 
the singers disappear down the snowy 
streets, it is hard to believe that Christ- 
mas was not always celebrated in just 
this way, in the Boston of former days. 

But we know that it was not. Christ- 
mas came to Colonial Boston by stealth, 
or by way of the Royal Governor, if it 
came at all. The first settlers ignored 
Christmas, pointedly. Christmas was a 
Mass, was it not? — therefore of a suspi- 
cious savor, at best. In Plymouth, in 
1621, Governor Bradford tells us that he 
found certain of the company ‘in ye streete 
at play, openly,’ celebrating Christmas by 
such revelry as ‘pitching ye barr, stoole- 
ball, & such-like sports,’ whereupon he 





under side of a spiral stairway, or perhaps 
the sweep of a banister with slim white 
spindles and dark mahogany rail. Once, 


On Christmas Eve this year there will be candles 
in all the windows on Beacon Hill. 
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took their ‘implements’ away from them, 
and told them that there should be no 
‘gaming and reveling’ in ye streets. 
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Likewise in Boston: ‘ New England men 
come hither to avoid anniversary days, 
the keeping of them, such as the 25th of 
December. How displeasing must it be to 
God, the giver of our time, to keep anni- 
versary days to play the fool with our- 
selves and others.’ 

It is in jottings like these, in old diaries 
and letters and interleaved ‘Almanacks’ 
that we find the best items about the real 
state of Christmas in those early times. 
We do not need to search the whole file of 
vellowing papers through. We can simply 
turn to the date of December twenty- 
fifth in any year, and read the entry 
there. ‘Shops open as usual. Hay, Hoop- 
poles, Wood, Faggots, Charcole, Meat 
Fewell, brought to Towne.’ ‘I! took occa- 
sion to dehort mine from Christmas keep- 
ing, and charged them to forbeare.’ 
‘Nothing more about the pirates, but we 
wait for news from England about them. 
Christmas mass makes no grate noyse at 
present, some being indisposed.’ The first 
entries are from the diaries of Samuel 
Sewall, and the last is in a letter from Mr. 
Wait Winthrop, in 1699. 

But Judge Sewall gives us later a glimpse 
of the lively Christmas contest that arose 
when the ‘Royal Governour’ (who went 
to Christmas services ‘with a red-coat on 
his right hand and Capt. George on the 
left’) instituted the custom of celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper on Christmas Day, in 
Boston. This innovation was firmly re- 
sisted by the Puritans. One year it hap- 
pened that Christmas came on Saturday, 
on the day before Sunday. Here was a 
dilemma for the men of Boston. Noindus- 
trious Bostonian would take two days of 
rest in succession. Therefore nobody could 
keep both Sunday and Christmas. One 
must choose. The members of the Church 
of England chose to keep Christmas sacred, 
and work on Sunday. Ail others worked 
on Christmas and rested on Sunday. 
Judge Sewall, in great indignation, reports 





A curbstone Saint Nicholas confronted by 
unbelief. 
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Any custom as ancient and as cheerful as the 
Christmas celebration of Old England is hard 
to suppress entirely. 


it as follows: ‘the Church of England had 
the Lord’s Supper yesterday, the last day 
of the week, but will not have it today, the 
day which the Lord has made. And Gen’l 
Nicholson, who kept Satterday, was this 
Lord’s Day Rummaging and Chittering 
with Wheelbarrows &c. to get aboard at 
the Long wharf, and Firing Guns and Set- 
ting Sail. | thank Cod, | heard not, saw 
not any thing of it, but was quiet at the 
New North.’ 

It was rather simple, after all: if you 
were a Churchman, you kept Christmas 
holy, and went rummaging and chittering 
with wheelbarrcws on Sunday; if you were 
a Puritan, you worshiped on the Lord’s 
Day, and chittered on Christmas. Which- 
ever you did, you were safe to offend 
somebody. 

All this was in the very early colony 
days. But even as late as 1771, little Anna 
Green Winslow writes sarcastically of the 
Christmas observance in Boston: ‘The 
walking is so slippery & the air so cold 
that aunt chuses to have me for her scoller 
these two days. And as tomorrow will be 
a holiday, so the pope and his associates 
have ordained, my aunt thinks not to 
trouble Mrs. Smith with me this week. 
. . . The snow is up to the peoples wast in 
some places in the street. | keept Christ- 
mas at home this year, & did a very good 
day’s work, aunt says so.’ 

After the Revolution, when there was 
little to fear from Royal institutions, the 
feeling against Christmas subsided. And 
yet, in the year 1832, the Boston Tran- 
script apologizes for omitting to print its 
paper on Christmas Day: ‘ We have deter- 
mined, after mature deliberation, not to 
publish our paper tomorrow, and if it be 
our misfortune to offend any one of our 
subscribers, we cast ourselves on his char- 
ity, and are ready to abide the conse- 
quences.’ 
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In this same year, 1832, the Transcript 
printed an item about a lady of fashion 
who was at the Tremont Theatre for the 
Christmas Eve performance, and dis- 
tinguished herself by her kindness, as fol- 
lows: ‘A lady of high ton, wishing to retire 
from her box at the Tremont Theatre, and 
having too much kindness to disturb the 
gentlemen behind her, hopyed over into 
the next box, from the door of which she 
made her egress. The delicacy of the 
movement excited the admiration of the 
whole house.’ 

‘Christmas,’ observes the Boston Daily 
Bee of December 24, 1856, ‘Christmas, it 
should be borne in mind, is now a legal 
holiday.’ 

But though Boston was so late in mak- 
ing thorough capitulation to the charms of 
Christmas cheer, the homes of the town 
were by no means without gifts. In the 
advertisements in the papers for 1840 and 
1850, we can read exactly what was to be 
had in the shops by way of ‘ Rich and Ele- 
gant Goods, Suitable for Christmas Pres- 
ents.’ A few of the articles advertised in 
the Transcript are ‘Reticules, Bouquet 
Holders, Optic Views, Porte Monnaies, 
Dissected Maps, te-totum counters, Al- 
bums, Long Embroidered Mitts, pearl 
Whist and Loo counters, Battledores, 
Blanc Mange Moulds, Sugar Cutters, De- 
canters, one very splendid set of Porce- 
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General Nicholson, ‘rummaging and chittering 
with wheelbarrows.’ 


laine Mantel Ornaments,’ with ‘an in- 
numerable variety of unique, elegant, and 
costly articles, that the most fastidious 
seeker of recherché presents can desire.’ 
There are several other gifts advertised 
that seem at the present day even more 
‘recherché’ than these: ‘German Accor- 
dions, with or without semitones, Grace- 
Hoops, Champagne Openers, Castors, 
Gold-bowed Spectacles with Periscopic 
Glases, Satin Stripe Chally de Laine 
Dresses for Five Dollars a Dress,’ and 
‘Ruffled and Embroidered Shirt-Bosomed 
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Shirts for the upproaching holidays.’ 
Every year after the Revolution, Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day were crowded 
with entertainments, duly advertised. In 
1800, the Boston Gazette announces for 
Christmas Evening: ‘ The Columbian Mu- 
seum will be opened and elegantly illu- 
minated This Evening, Dec. 25. There 
will be exhibited for the first time a new 
and correct likeness of the late illustrious 
Washington (taken from a painting by the 
celebrated Stuart) from the life. Music 
suited to the Evening on the Grand Piano 
Forte by Mr. Dolliver. Also the whole 
variety of the Concert Organ, and Musical 
Clocks performed on this occasion.’ 

On Christmas night, in 1845, you might 
have taken your choice among the follow- 
ing entertainments, your choice depend- 
ing on whether your tastes were musical, 
reformatory, literary, or frivolous. As we 
look over the illustrious names in the list, 
and glance at the prices quoted for tickets, 
we wonder what it might cost us to go to 
the same things now. 


Boston Lyceum: The Third Lecture of Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s course before this Institute will be 
delivered on Thursday evening, Dec. 25th, at the 
Odeon, at half past seven o’clock. Subject, Sweden- 
borg, or The Mystii. Single tickets, 25c. 

Melodeon: Handel and Haydn Society; Oratorio 

of The Messiah. 
Tickets 50 cents each 
Fanuel Hall: National Anti-Slavery Bazaar 
Tremont Temple: Temperance 
Speaker, John B. Gough 
Singing by the Peake Family 
Admission 6} cents 


Boston Museum: Cinderella 
6} and 83 o'clock 
Admission, 25 cents 


All at the same time — Emerson, Gough, 
Cinderella, Anti-Slavery, and the Handel 
and Haydn Society — you paid your 
money and took your choice. Or if your 
tastes were very simple indeed, you went 
over to Harrington’s Museum to see ‘ Mr. 
Roberts, the gymnast, Mr. Sweeny, the 
banjoist, and Master Chestnut the grape- 
vine twister,’ with a Phrenological Exam- 
ination thrown in. 

Even the practice of reviving ancient 
customs was a diversion of the Bostonians 
of 1845. In the Transcript we read of one 
whimsical gentleman who instituted one 
such revival, as follows: ‘A gentleman, re- 
solved on ‘keeping Christmas’ after the 
English mode, determined that if he could 
not institute the pageantry of the Courts, 
he would at least introduce some of the 
frolicking of the peasantry and provincials, 
and he made his preparations accordingly. 
His house was converted for the occasion 
into an evergreen bower, the wood many 
miles distant having been ransacked for 
every variety of durable shrubbery.’ To 
make a long story short, this gentleman 
arranged one bunch of ‘durable shrub- 
bery’ in the shape of a ball, suspended it 
from the ceiling, told the gentlemen of the 
Party that it was to serve as mistletoe, 
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did not confide this fact to the ladies of 
the party — and the Transcript reporter 
goes on discreetly to tell of the reviving 
events that forthwith ensued. 

Boston was a various old place, even in 
the days when Boylston Street was called 
Frog Lane, and when Washington Street 
was ‘The High Waye To Roxberrie,’ and 
when State Street was ‘Ye Great Street 
to ye Sea.’ Our news of the Christmas do- 
ings of old times is fragmentary, but the 
ghost of those days flits beside us now, 
when we climb the slopes where the hermit 
Blackstone used to have his ‘Study Hill,’ 
long before John Winthrop settled over in 
the fields at School Street and disturbed 
the solitudes. We are walking on well- 
contested ground when we go singing 
carols along the Boston streets. 

The holiday spirit crowds the busy 
streets of Boston just at dusk on the day 
before Christmas. Red and white and 
crystal in the windows, lights gleaming on 
the slippery cross-streets, throngs of last- 
moment shoppers in all directions, and 
here and there bright posters still cheer- 
fully advising us to do our shopping early 
— we have only time as we hurry for the 
train to glance at one after another of the 
groups along the way. 

At the corner is a tall Santa Claus, 
bearded and red-cheeked, scarlet-coated, 
white-furred, with a sprig of holly in his 
cap; and near him, looking up quizzically, 
stands a sturdy little chap, just too small 
to be a newsboy, his hands deep in his 
pockets, his cap on the back of his head, 
an expression of shrewd suspicion in his 
skeptical eye. The two might be posing 
for a symbol of Masquerade and Incre 
dulity — a curbstone Saint Nicholas con- 
fronted by unbelief. 

Just around the next turn, there is a 
thicket of Christmas green outside a 
lighted flower-stall, and, surrounded by 
the sprays of hemlock and evergreen, a 
group of people buying wreaths. 

Not far from the station, near the mar- 
ket, we come upon a great packing-box 
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; half-full of holly, and beside it a brown- 


faced little man, briskly winding a long 
string around and around the stiff stems. 

At the station entrance the glimpses 
are more hurried: Salvation Army lassies 
ringing Christmas bells; red-and-white 
kettles swung from tripods; gay-covered 
Christmas magazines on the stand; and 
everywhere the shifting crowds. A tall 
man darts through the swinging door, 
skillfully carrying an unmistakable rock- 
ing-horse in hisarms. We wonder how he 
plans to get that into his house, unnoticed. 
Here comes a cadet from a military 
school, making for the train-shed. And 





Long before Christmas Day was observed as a 
holiday in Boston, the custom of exchanging 
gifts had crept in. 


surely this is a family welcoming the 
daughter just home from college. Away 
they go—all the home-comers, all the 
home-goers, in the last rush-hour of the 
city before the holiday. 

And now it is the Night Before Christ- 
mas again. The last Santa Claus on the 
street-corner has slipped off his mask and 
gone home. The subway crowds have 
scattered. But quietly, from far and near, 
come the people who love the gracious 
customs of Beacon Hill. ‘ Adeste Fideles’ 
— strangely harmonious, this candlelight, 
these ecclesiastical vestments and churchly 
hymns, on the ground of Increase Mather 
and Jonathan Edwards and John Cotton 
and Hancock and Sewall — not so very 
far from Brimstone Corner itself. 

Yet there is no incongruity now. One 
choir is blessed by the Bishop; another is 
conducted by the firefly baton; and a medi- 
eval group of wandering ‘Waits’ goes 
singing at its own sweet will, They thread 
the old streets together, on common 
ground. For the wide white doorways are 
open to all, under the Colonial fanlights. 
The Christmas Spirit is cordial to all way- 
farers, all singers, all memories, and all 
ghosts, in the wintry streets of the Boston 
of to-day. 
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The White House of the Present 


By MAYME OBER PEAK 


With each new administration, there is a revival of interest in this old mansion, which, like many another old 
mansion, has been the setting of much joy and grief, and of so many history-making epochs. Every room, 
every piece of furniture is warm with golden memories. To learn them is a romance in itself. The original 
plans were drawn by Major Hoban, an architect from Ireland, who at that time was residing at Charleston, 
S.C., and was the successful competitor for the $500 prize and gold medal offered by the City of Washington 
‘for the best plan for a suitable dwelling for the President.’ At one of the south windows, a century and a 
quarter ago, Mrs. Abigail Adams, first inmate of the new White House, was sitting, watching the ships pass 
and re-pass to Alexandria, and writing a letter to her daughter in New England. ‘ Although surrounded by 
forests,’ she explained, ‘we can find no one to cut and cart sufficient wood to keep the fires going to secure us 
from daily agues. There is no bell hung in all this vast castle, nor is there any convenience without. I am 
using the big, unfinished audience room as a drying-room in which to hang up the clothes.’ It is a far cry 
from Mrs. Adams to Mrs. Harding, the new Mistress of the White House, who, seated at her window, can 
watch the airplanes as they circle the Monument and disappear over the Potomac River, and who finds within 
all the comforts and conveniences known to modern ingenuity. 
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The South Front, showing the famous south portico and the west 
terrace, overlooking the garden with its beds of old-fashioned flowers. 
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The Blue Guest-Room, at east end of corridor, formerly one of the 
executive offices. A brass plate on the mantel states: ‘In this room 
Abraham Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation, on 
January 1, 1863, whereby four million slaves were given their 
freedom in these United States.’ The four-poster, with its dotted 
‘Swiss curtains, presents a picture that might have been clipped 
from a page of 1776. The heirloom of an old resident of Wash- 
ington, it was presented by her to the White House when she broke 
up ber home. Being too massive to carry to new quarters, she felt 
it would show to best advantage in the White House, so offered it 
through the architects who restored the mansion. The bed was used 
as a pattern by which to make two others. 


Picturesque arch on the main corridor, framing the stone stairway 
to the second story, with double gates of wrought iron, which roll 
back into pockets in the wall. Ascending to the first landing, this 
stairway divides into two flights. The railing 1s of forged iron, 
with cap of dark-green velvet, edged with fringe. On the occasion of 
a public reception at the White House, when the Marine Band 
strikes up ‘ Hail to the Chief!’ all eyes are turned to this arch, as it 
is the signal for the President and the First Lady to come down 
from their private apartments and pass through it to the Blue Room. 


The State Dining-room, one of 
the most beautiful rooms in the 
White House, where have dined 
national and international per- 
sons of note of every race and 
rank. From floor to ceiling, 
the walls are paneled in un- 
finished old English oak, ex- 
quisitely carved, with a frieze 
of American game, contributed 
by Theodore Roosevelt. There 
are thirteen heads, includ- 
ing bear, bison, mountain 
sheep, elk, and’ moose. The 
olive-green hangings, India 
rug, and brown-and-green tap- 
estry used as chair covering, 
were especially made for the 
room, and blend richly with 
the walls. For serving tables, 
mahogany consoles are used 
with spread eagles for supports. 
The chandelier, with its fifty 
candles, and the side-lights 
are of silver. Over the stone 
chimney-piece is a tapestry of 
old Flemish workmanship of 
the seventeenth century, bear- 
ing a text from Virgil's VIII 
Eclogue. 
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Harris and I 


One of the homiest spots at the White House — Mrs. Harding's The Colonial Hall on the second floor, into which all the private 
private sitting-room, at west end of the Colonial hall. With the apartments open. This hallway, cut by three Colonial arches, runs 
old grandfather's clock ticking cheerily in one corner, the big easy the entire length of the house, and 1s lighted by a skylight and 
chairs and couches, books and flowers and family photographs, enormous fanlight windows at each end. On the left, through the 
this corner of the big mansion comes as near being home to Presi- open door may be seen a corner of the Library, where hang por- 
dent and Mrs. Harding as the cottage among the maples in Marion. traits of Dolly Madison and Benjamin Franklin. 


The President's Desk. A brass plate on the front of the desk tells 
its story. It reads as follows: ‘H.M.S. Resolute, forming part of 
the expedition sent in search of Sir John Franklin in 1852, was 
abandoned in Latitude 74°41'N., Longilude 101° 22'W., on 15th 
May, 1854. She was discovered and extricated in September, 
1855, Latitude 67°N. by Captain Buddington of U.S. whaler, 
“George Henry.” The ship was purchased, fitted out and sent to 
England as a gift to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, by the President 
and people of the United States, as a token of goodwill and 
friendship. This table was made from her timbers when she was 
broken up, and is presented by the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland to the President of the United States as a memorial of the 
courtesy and loving kindness which dictated the offer of the gift of 
the “‘Resolute.””’ 


Harris and Ewing 


The Green Room, Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s favorite of the State apart- 
ments. This room was origi- 
nally the dining-room of the 
first presidents and, during 
Monroe’s time, was known as 
the Card Room. The walls and 
hangings are of green velvet, 
copied from an old Genoese 
pattern, and the furniture of 
old ivory with covers of French 
tapestry, besprinkled with 
roses. Eleven past presidents, 
with Abraham Lincoln tower- 
ing above them, look benignly 
down from their rich gold 
frames. On either side of the 
marble mantel, contemporary 
with the house itself, stand the 
tall Satsuma vases presented 
by China, and, directly im 
front, the screen, surmounted 
by a gilt eagle, presented by the 
Austrian Minister during Ar- 
thur’s administration, and 
said to have been embroidered 
by the Empress. 


Harris and Ewing 
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The Quartered House 


Moved and restored by Edward C. Ford 


but it was not cut like one. 

It did not have a hundred 
glittering facets like a diamond. 
Neither was it cut like cake, once 
through the middle and a dozen 
times from end to end. It was 
quartered, like an apple. Slashed 
with a carving knife from North 
to South, slashed again from 
East to West, and carried away 
in a cart—but not ‘By the 
women of Marblehead.’ For 
this little house stood in old Ply- 
mouth Town, with her toes in 
the surf and her skirts held just 
above the spray. She curtseyed 
to the rising sun and looked over 
her shoulder at the new moon. 
Her spirit was indomitable, but 
—she had cracks in her sides which 
‘spirit’ could not fill. Nor putty of a com- 
moner sort. There were pallid patches in 
her roof. There were leaks. There were 
blinds which were dropping their stitches, 
and a chimney which was not leading 


y was a gem, that little house, 











By MARY KELLOGG 





There are hearts which ache for houses in distress. Of all the inani- 
mate creations of men, for me, only two have souls 


the proverbial straight and narrow life. 

For two hundred years she had stood, 
rubbing elbows with ‘the Rock.’ In a 
New World two hundred years had 
brought many changes. The water-front 
had ceased to be a section of select homes. 


ships and houses. 


Photographs by E. P. McLaughlin 


No longer did retired sea-cap- 
tains settle there to spend their 
final days in quiet communion 
with the sea they so long had 
breasted. In fact, at the time of 
which | write, there was much 
more of fish than of fashion! The 
little house was no longer gen- 
teel-ly ‘down by the sea.’ She 
was, in cruder parlance, ‘daown 
ter th’ wharves.’ 

This was at once her misfor- 
tune and her salvation, for ar- 
tists, not alone fishermen, wan- 
der down by the wharves. A 
new wharf is never interesting to 
an artist. To lure him it must be 
falling to ruin. These wharves 
were in a state to satisfy any ar- 
tist’s taste for dilapidation. An 
artist is like a storage battery. He ‘notes’ 
things, everywhere, for no particular rea- 
son. He stores them away in his mind. 
It is astonishing what an artist’s mind can 
do with two apparently unrelated facts! 
At almost any moment they may blossom 





It is the same fine, little old house of Plymouth Town. But what Elizabeth Arden of the patnt-pail 


can so have restored that school-girl complexion! 
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forth in a delightfully naive ‘inspiration.’ 

My artist noted one day the little house. 
Another day a man who wanted a house. 
Supply and Demand! His idea bloomed 
—on his pen-point. In response to an ur- 
gent message Demand hastened to look at 
Supply. To the former the latter ap- 
peared a little sad! Here the artist stepped 
in. He pointed out the singular virtues of 
the little house which would survive when 
sandpaper and soda-water and paint- 
brush had done their worst. One could 
not improve upon the plan —a typical 
Cape Cod cottage with tiny bedrooms 
dropping like ear-rings from two front par- 
lors, and a central kitchen-dining-room 
between. The gambrel roof, without gut- 
ters and with simple cornice, was of un- 
usually good proportions, the ell of original 
type. The old blinds were a pleasing as- 
set. The single cross door, at the front 
entrance, with its fluted pilasters, was 
more unusual than the double-cross door. 

Inside there were paneled walls and 
overmantels, built-in cupboards, fire- 
places flush with the walls and with 
narrow mantelshelves and simple archi- 
traves. There were ‘H’ hinges and thumb- 
latches on the doors. And on the walls a 
plaster made of lime and seashells. This 
had a most romantic sound. In the un- 
plastered kitchen the walls were of wide 
boards, vertically applied, without base 
or cornice. The fireplace had_ brick 
jambs and back, a hearth of brick and tile, 





Woodwork and lovely stair angle are cast into shade by the folding butterfly-table. I can bear a Mayflower 
passenger — ‘I will not leave my table behind! It does not take up a bit of room!’ 
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The woodwork in this room shows the more elegant paneling of a later period than that shown in 
the room below, where the early sheathing and plain trim are evident. 


and a mantel lintel of wood. The win- 
dows were ‘twenty-four lighters’ with no 
counterweights. The French call this type 
‘guillotines.’ One need not be an artist 
and a diplomé of the Beaux Arts to appre- 
ciate the pleasure of having one’s head 


chopped off by the swift drop of one of 
these sashes. Demand decided at once to 
become like the women of Marblehead. 
The order was given that the little house 
should be carried away in a cart. 

If she had been a huge affair of red 
brick with Mansard roof and a 
complete equipment of lightning- 
rods, she would have collapsed 
on the spot! But she was built 
of finer stuff. Had not her an- 
cient beams been hewn by hand 
beside the very mountain stream 
which bore them from their for- 
est home? Had not both oxen 
and men strained their energies 
to bring them where they stood, 
while the timbers of the red- 
brick - Mansard - roof - lightning - 
rod-horror had been fashioned 
by a scream of machinery and 
transported in flat-cars with 
unpicturesque haste? The little 
house must be true to her inher- 
itance. She must endure. In 
quarters four she slowly broke, 
creaking, groaning, under the 
gaze of indifferent, curious eyes. 

Now it is December in Marsh- 
field. The bayberry candles are 
so cold and hard that they burn 
without a drop of wasted wax, 
and, quenched, give out their 
pungent, smoky incense. The 
‘shore breeze’ is fragrant and 
invites to the wooded places 
where Christmas berries hide in 
friendly moss, snow-dusted. The 
road which takes its leisurely 
way past ‘the Daniel Webster 
place’ curves rakishly many 
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THE ROVSE BEAUTIFUL 








There’s a quality about this room which recalls the days when it was beloved of brides — adventuring 
at home — to the accompaniment of high teas and trousseaux. 


times before it reaches the Adelaide Phil- 
lips homestead. The story goes that, at a 
time when Miss Phillips was in Europe, 
the Town Fathers, deeming it unwise for 
a road to go gallivanting around in such 
fashion decided to straighten 
the curves. (After the manner 
of fathers, the accepted imple- 
ment was a shingle. Mothers © 
have wrought with other 
tools but who shall say with 
less success?) Miss Phillips, 
beloved of all, had her own 
methods for keeping curves 
in roads. She wrote to her 
brother: ‘Jf thal road is made 
straight I never return to 
Marshfield!’ Miss Phillips 
lived and died in Marshfield. 
It would be interesting to 
know what were the senti- 
ments of the Town Mothers 
when the Town Fathers 
proved so compliant with the 
diva’s whim. 

Broad meadows lead down 
from the Phillips house to the 
beautiful home of Edward 
Winslow, third governor of 
the Massachusetts colony. In 
their respective cycles these 
three homes entertained 
nearly every distinguished 
visitor to Massachusetts. 
Even now one almost expects 
a private coach to draw up 
at the Winslow House and 
drop a fair lady in cherry 
brocade. Nor would one be 
surprised to encounter, 
among the statues of Miss 


Phillips’s now tangled garden, a group of 
eminent musicians and Mid-Victorian 
Bohemians. 

To-day an unaccustomed object stands 
beside the early governor's home. A 
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little white house, like a bride, with a 
veil of soft smoke slowly fanning out 
from her chimney and a tiny wreath of 
snow on her eaves. It cannot be ‘new,’ 
that house. No new thing ever had 
such poise—such distinction. You have 
guessed! Even the chimney is our old 
friend who was not leading a straight and 
narrow life. But what a pillar now of 
strength and virtue! Upon his breast the 
little renovated bride of a house leans with 
confidence and adoration, more sure of 
him now than ever before—after the 
manner of brides. O chimney variabile 
et mutabile! 





O, you may sing your gipsy songs 
Of winding trails and free, 

Of days of roving and of love — 
But sing them not to me! 


For I, | love my little house, 
So let the strange roads call, 

I ’ll huddle by my cosy fire, 
And hear them not at all. 


My chairs, my twisted candlestick, 
My great soft feather bed, 

Think | ’d change them for the camp, 
And no roof overhead? 


I ’ll eat my food from china plates, 
With silver fork and knife, 

And not with twigs from dirty tin, 
As must a gipsy’s wife. 


Ah, do not whistle from the lane, 
I ’ll never heed your call — 
I ll hear the ticking of my clock, 
The embers as they fall.! 
1 The Little Gods, by Abigail Cresson, New York Times. 





The inviting stairway, with its beautifully turned balusters and molded rail, leads directly to the two tiny bedrooms 
on the floor above. 





Country Houses 


The Residence of Mr. C. S. Pratt 
Bronxville, New York 


BATES AND HOWE, Architects 


John Wallace Gillies, Photographer 


Although taken before the 
landscape work was com- 
pleted, this view already 
gives some idea of the 
scheme in view. Flagged 
paths with wide joints, 
which Nature will fill with 
grass and moss, will ac- 
company borders of old- 
world flowers and grass 
lawns, which, with trees, 
will eventually make an 
ideal setting. 





The harmonious blending of color and 
detail usually associated with the long 
low lines of the smaller English home 
of the Elizabethan period have been pre- 
served inthis house by means of a brown- 
stained shingle roof, dull-red brick 
stacks, oiled clapboard gables, and half- 
timbered work on warm gray stucco. 
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of English Origin 


Residence of Mr. L. H. Sherman 
Lakeville, L.I., N.Y. 


JAMES W. O’CONNOR, Architect 


Schuyler Carteret Lee, Photographer 


An interesting feature of this house ts 
the long roof line of the main portion, 
unbroken save by sharply pointed 
gable and bay window. The con- 
strained use of sandstone trim, the 
half-timber in the gable and the pat- 
terned brickwork all point to the Eng- 
lish origin of the house. 


The loggia with its delicate 
Tudor arches, well placed 
decoration and solid para- 
pel is nicely proportioned 
and interestingly placed 
in its relation to the house. 
Its beauty 1s already en- 
hanced by the well chosen 
shrubs, and the vines which 
are climbing slowly up the 
corners, softening and re- 
lieving what might other- 
wise be hard outlines. 
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AN INTERESTING VARIATION OF MT. VERNON 


The dignified lines and satisfying proportions of this house stand portant feature is here so well treated that it adds materially to the 
forth in all their beauty in the winter setting. The house is placed interest of the whole mass. The house is in West Newton, Massa- 
endwise to the street and beyond the garage. This ordinarily unim- chusetts, and was designed by Derby and Robinson, architects. 
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THE BATTLE WITH THE WEATHER 


HE building industry is second in 

size in this country. It employs 

about three million mechanics and 
laborers, or one in every fourteen men en- 
gaged in gainful occupations in the United 
States. It adds each year $3,000,000,000 
to the wealth of the nation. Yet its em- 
ployees lose almost one in three of their 
working days through the year and one 
employee in every two is idle through 
three months of every twelve. The bare 
statement of these facts indicates the 
seasonal nature of the industry and the 
desirability of finding ways to maintain a 
more even flow of work through the year. 
If seasonal waste were eliminated, one 
worker in ten, three hundred thousand 
in all, would be released for other indus- 
tries, and many millions of dollars would 
be saved to owners. 

Figures bearing upon the average value 
of the building contracts awarded month 
by month abundantly justify these state- 
ments. An engineering company has ac- 
cumulated the pertinent facts for the 
twenty-five States of the northeastern 
quarter of the country over a period of 
eleven years, from 1910 to 1920 inclusive. 
A graph visualizing the situation shows a 
line starting with values aggregating about 
$160,000,000 in January and February, 
mounting rapidly and steadily to a total of 
more than $290,000,000 at the peak of the 
building year in June, receding to $220,- 
000,000 in September, then responding to 
a late-summer stimulus and climbing to 
the $250,000,000 mark in October, only to 
slide swiftly downward to the basic level 
in December. The period of minimum 
production covers a full fourth of the year, 
that of maximum production only a single 
month, and the average for the seven busy 
months of the building year lies about mid- 
way between the two extremes. 

An investigator for Mr. Hoover’s Na- 
tional Assay of Waste finds that the plas- 
tererin a year of two hundred and fifty-four 
‘possible effective working days’ actually 
is on the job only one hundred and seventy 
days, the painter only one hundred and 
eighty-two of two hundred and fifty-four 
days, the lather one hundred and ninety 
of two hundred and eighty days, the 
plumber two hundred of two hundred and 


seventy-one days, while in the twenty-one 
trades for which the facts were available 
the men averaged a loss of thirty-one per 
cent of their working time, which is ap- 
proximately one day in three. For ex- 
ample, a bricklayer in a large city finds 
his year made up of one hundred and 
eighty working days, ninety-four wasted 
days, fifty-two Sundays, and thirty-nine 
holidays. 


BOSTON architect has just com- 
A pleted a series of seasonal labor 
charts for the building industries of 
his city. He shows, for example, that only 
one plasterer in two is busy through the 
winter months of the year. Then comes a 
climb through two months to the peak of 
the year which fills the three months of 
the midsummer period. The recession 
then begins, and the half-work level is 
reached again on December 1. These 
simple checker-board graphs make a 
fascinating study. In some trades the 
black line goes up or down in an easy 
diagonal, as with the masons, who are 
only twenty-five per cent employed in 
January and reach their one hundred per 
cent level by a four-months ascent, or the 
lathers who come down by easy stages 
from their July peak and reach their low 
forty per cent level in December. No trade 
has a peak less than three months long 
except the cement finishers, who maintain 
their high level only through the months 
of July and August. The painters have 
the longest period of full employment, 
but they also make the dizziest descent. 
Their peak begins with May and ends six 
months later, but they drop from the one- 
hundred per cent level to the forty per 
cent level in thirty days. Some trades 
obviously will reach their full tide of em- 
ployment in summer, as the carpenters 
and the roofers; others, as the sheet- 
metal workers and asbestos workers, have 
their busy season in winter. The steam- 
fitters and the plumbers are at their peak 
in the fall, while the electricians are most 
idle in June, July, and August. 

The presentation of the facts shows the 
nature of the problem and suggests the 
directions in which the solution is to be 
sought. If congestion in summer and 
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cessation in winter can be avoided, enor- 
mous gains will accrue. Various practical 
suggestions are offered. Through the cold- 
weather months, trim the profit for both 
capital and labor to the narrowest pos- 
sible margin, and owners may be expected 
to take advantage of the lower costs thus 
available. Devise methods for the winter 
handling of construction operations — 
ways have been found for doing concrete 
work in winter; at least one contractor 
keeps his brick-layers at work in winter by 
enclosing their stagings in canvas; en- 
gineering ingenuity may be expected to 
find expedients for other trades to use in 
the off season. Emphasize the importance 
of transferring indoor work to the winter 
months whenever possible. And, above 
all, take the time and the trouble neces- 
sary to educate the public away from 
some of the habits that induce the warm- 
weather crowding. Some contractors have 
found it decidedly to their advantage not 
to limit themselves to a single branch of 
construction and to include repair work 
also in their field. Because New York 
real-estate men lease their apartments 
in October, some twenty-five thousand 
painters and paper-hangers are needed in 
that one month, while five thousand are 
enough to serve the city through the other 
eleven months. 


HE owner is the dictator in all these 

matters. He decides when he will 

build and when he will have his main- 
tenance work done. For that reason it is 
desirable to train the public to see where 
changes might be made and what their 
advantages would be. Old buildings can 
be demolished at any time of the year. De- 
lays and interruptions do not vex owners 
and contractors in the low-level months 
when labor is plentiful as at the jam of the 
peak of the year. 

Essentially the building industry is 
fighting a battle with the weather. But 
little serious attention as yet has been 
given to this phase of the industry. While 
not all the seasonaf hindrances may be 
overcome, so great are the advantages of 
victory that it is fair to assume that our 
engineers and mechanics will continue the 
campaign they have well begun. 

















Courtesy of the Boston Public Library 





The Farnese Palace, Rome. The cornice is of enormous size and great projection, as is necessary on a great building 
with a large expanse of wall filled with numerous windows. 


Darling 


Manning Manse, in Billerica, Massachusetts; a charming farmhouse, with a fine roof. The angle of 
the pitch is a little more than forty-five degrees and the chimney is left unpainted, as it should be. 
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Your Roof Tree 


By MILLARD B. GULICK 


HAT vast Roman palace known as 
the Farnese, which to-day houses the 
French Embassy, stood, in 1547, com- 
plete except that the outside walls were 
rough and unfinished at the top. The 
owner, Pope Paul II] (Alexander Farnese) 
invited most of the distinguished artists of 
the time to submit designs for the cornice. 
Several did so, among them Michelangelo 
and Vasari; Antonio Sangallo had already 
made a design. The execution of the work 
fell to the first named and the result is 
what we see. Here is a circumstance 
worthy of note in these times of high speed 
in design and execution of everything, for 
a detail of the exterior of a building other- 
wise already complete enlisted the attene 
tion of artists whose names then, as now, 
were of world-wide renown. Moreover the 
work was stimulated by a city full of citi- 
zens, all critical and awaiting with the 
keenest interest the completion of a build- 
ing which they knew to be a great asset to 
their city. 
In all great periods of design it has been 
the attitude of artists that every detail 
should be studied with the utmost care. It 
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Courtesy of the Architectural Library of Harvard University 





The Chateau of Azay-le-Rideau illustrates excellently the type of steep roof with characteristic 
dormers and chimneys. 


has produced the most admirable results. 
This palace, then, is a famous example 
of one kind of roof — the subject to which 
this article would draw the attention of 
those who are interested in buildings. 
There are, in general, two types of roof, 
the nearly flat, such as the Farnese Palace, 
and the steeply pitched. Prior to the sev- 
enteenth century the flat roofs were used 
characteristically in warm, dry countries, 


and the pitched roofs in rainy temperate 
zones. This elementary fact settled the 
style of roofs for all the primitive periods 
of architecture. The rule was modified to 
some extent in the Renaissance, and often 
is abandoned to-day, with the existence of 
numerous roofing materials which make 
possible the use of any type of roof that 
the plan of the building and the taste of 
the owner and designer permits. But 








Darling 


A good slate roof, which would be quite as good, 
if not better, if heavy slates, such as those at the 
eaves, were used all over. The home of Mr. S.W. 
St. Clair, architect, Sudbury, Massachusetts. 


Snowshill Manor, Gloucestershire, England (at 
left). A beautiful roof with excellent dormers 
and chimneys. 
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in general, we still adhere to the tradi- 
tional use of flat roofs in dry climates and 
pitched roofs in wet. 

It seems clear that the roof, tying to- 
gether, with its long horizontal lines, the 
more varied elements of the lower vertical 
walls, is of the utmost importance as an 
element of design. In houses with nearly 
flat roofs, as in the Farnese Palace, this is 
achieved by a cornice only, the roof proper 
being invisible. In the palace in question, 
the cornice is of enormous size and great 
projection, as is necessary ona great build- 
ing with a large expanse of wall filled 
with numerous windows. The principle 
underlying the design of such a fag¢ade is 
the same as that of a frontispiece of a book. 
A certain area has to be filled with open- 
ings in the building or with blocks of print- 
ing in the page. The whole must be bound- 
ed or framed by decorative elements 
which will have some simple relation in 
size to all the elements that go into the 
wall or page: that is, the frame must not 
be very strikingly larger or smaller than 
anything enclosed. In the palace is an 
immense fagade two hundred feet long 
and a hundred feet high. The cornice 
must be proportionately large to enframe 
it properly. Many other Italian houses 
show the same principle with the great 
cornice, the richest and most splendid 
part of the design. Examples are the Ric- 
cardi and Strozzi palaces in Florence. The 
same principle, and indeed the same actual 
elements, are apparent in the well-known 
buildings for the University and Metro- 
politan Clubs in New York. 

There is considerable use, in this coun- 
try, of the Spanish or Mexican type of 
house with flat roof and yet very little 
cornice, often no more than a band. In 
such houses, however, there is, or should 
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This sketch shows the low roof and central chimney which represented the simplest, cheapest expres- 
sion of the plans and needs of the owner. 


be, a very simple treatment in the walls 
below, with few windows and wide sur- 
faces requiring very little to finish the de- 
signs at the top. It is also true that houses 
of this type are almost always low and 
rambling in plan; therefore, they do not 
present the problem of a great formal fa- 
¢ade which requires a frame. 

It is more usual with us to have the roof 
appear as a conspicuous part of the de- 
sign — steeply pitched — indicating, by 
its mass, the shape and size of the build- 
ing, satisfying the eye with a broad, quiet 
surface above the more varied pattern of 
the wall below. It may add to the charm 





This sketch shows what was actually built: the roof made steeper and given a more interesting form. 


of the whole building by its fine material 
— rough stone slates, for instance. It may 
contain dormers and chimneys, helping to 
carry up the vertical lines from below and 
to make the transition from them to the 
roof. Examples of architecture which are 
admittedly fine should be studied with 
care in all these details; and in contrast 
we should note and regret the many wrong 
and ugly things so often done in modern 
work: cornices too heavy, where the steep 
roof itself is enough to do the work the de- 
sign requires; dormers too large, or with 
wide clumsy walls at each side of the win- 
dow; chimney too small and spindle-like 
or plain and uninteresting where it should 
be handsome enough to be worthy of its 
conspicuous position. 

It is the greatest mistake to fix one’s 
ideas rigidly. Owners often say they like 
simplicity and refuse to introduce inter- 
est in detail when it would be really 
valuable, as in a chimney. Simplicity is a 
good thing, but when it becomes a fixed 
idea it has a distressing way of proving 
itself mere stupidity. 

In houses with rambling plans and 
many elements, the roof is still more im- 
portant as a means of associating the dif- 
ferent parts, and it should receive very 
careful study. It is worth while to sacri- 
fice a great deal in order to use a fine ma- 
terial on it and to make something of the 
chimneys. 

The entire character of a house may be 
altered by changing the form of the roof, 
and this without changing the style of 
the whole building. The pitch may be a 
little more or less than forty-five degrees, 
but should never be just forty-five degrees. 
On this page are two sketches of a house 
which underwent such (Continued on page 492) 
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Plants and Flowers in the Home 
By ESTELLE H. RIES 


Flower Arrangements by Celia Smith Moore 


EFORE the growth of cities to 
their present large proportions, 
the supply of flowers in and 

about the house was usually abundant. 
Every rural community had its nearby 
woods or fields, and every town house 
its garden or ‘back yard.’ To-day, this 
is changed. In cities, the parks are the 
chief source of color, but here one may 
not pick flowers, ‘under penalty of the 
law,’ and one depends, when possible, 
upon the florist. In the suburbs, the 
grounds are often commercialized for 
vegetables and the flower growth is 
quite incidental. There has always been a love for flowers. The 
cottage window-box of geraniums or pansies is to-day too much 
a pleasant memory and not enough the happy reality that once 
was an usual element in our daily life. 

But a revival is at hand. Flowers on the dining-table, plants 
in the living-room, seed-raising experiments for the nursery — 
these are but a few of the wider applications of floral life to 
household art. 

Specifically, the successful arrangement of flowers within the 
house depends upon the careful consideration of certain points. 
One of the first to bear in mind is the restfulness of simplicity. 
For example, it is best to confine a vase to one type of flower 
with its foliage. If two are placed together, the one should 
complement the other. The group should present elements which 
contrast with one another and yet have something in common. 

Some plants are beautiful in form; some, in color; few plants 
excel in both. Sprays whose chief beauty is the beauty of 
color may be massed together; sprays whose chief beauty is a 
beauty of form should not have that beauty obscured by crowd- 
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ing. Peonies and pansies, for instance, 
are color plants. Masses of them are rich 
and splendid. Easter lilies are form 
plants. A_ single, vigorous flowering 
stalk, with its wonderfully graceful 
leaves and flowers is enough. 

One of the commonest uses of flowers 
as a decorative feature is on the dining- 
table, and here the special conditions 
suggest certain restrictions. A very tall, 
long-stemmed group serves to obstruct 
the view of one’s vis-a-vis and should 
also be avoided for its instability. The 
height of the vase combined with that of 
the projecting flowers not only is unstable, but the centre of 
interest is so far above the eye-level, that the general effect is 
apt to be unpleasant. 

A low centrepiece, then, is perhaps the most desirable. 
Short-stemmed flowers — sweet peas, pansies, nasturtiums, vio- 
lets — should be properly placed in a shallow bowl, each individ- 
ual flower well separated from the other either by its own or by 
other suitable foliage. Not only is this a provision of economy, 
but it presents the flowers in their individual beauty as they 
appear in nature. 

It is never pleasant to see flowers tied in bunches with cord or 
wire intertwined in their stems. This at once gives an aspect of 
artificiality, to say nothing of the injury to the physical well- 
being of the flowers. The subtle touches that mean so much 
when we watch the skilled hand adjust flowers, lose much of their 
mystery when the receptables are chosen with care. The rela- 
tive values of the flower and its holder must be preserved. A 
jar that is conspicuously ornate or garish in color defeats its ob- 
ject of holding a flower, and in this case it is the receptacle and 





This basket of Scotch 

pine and arborvite, 

with a sprinkling of 

rose haws for color, 

adds a hospitable tone 
to the hall. 











Tall flowers always 

look well in a jar on 

the floor. Here cat-o’- 

nine-tails are happily 

combined with the 

seed-pods of golden- 
rod. 
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not the flower that wrongly claims attention. Tall, stately 
flowers require tall stately vases of ample stability and capacity. 
One cannot contemplate with serenity a vase of tall heavy flowers 
if it is tottering on a narrow unstable base, or if it is not large 
enough to give the appearance of ample water supply for their 
sustenance. 

The color of the receptacles gives concern to many persons 
and is really an important factor in decoration. Three methods 
may be suggested for choosing the color. Either the same color 
as that of the flower, or the complementary color, or an absolutely 
neutral color, like brass, silver, or glass, is acceptable. If the 
color cannot be selected with reference to the flower, it should be 
chosen with regard 
for the dominating 
color of the room. 

For purely decora- 
tive purposes, the mere 
presence of flowers is 
not always sufficient. 
Those selected should 
have some relation to 
the character of the 
room, else they are 
without any decora- 
tive value and are sim- 
ply spots of isolated 
color. Thus, if the color 
of the flower and the 
color of the room are 
considered together, 
then the color of the re- 
ceptacle will automat- 
ically be in harmony 
with both. It is in- 
teresting, for instance, 
if the cretonne flower 
in the draperies can 
appear in reality on the 
dining-table. This 
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shows a Proper inter- = Few flowers are more effective in the fall than the bright-colored dahlias. Here they are well 
set off by the old copper jar in which they are so skillfully arranged. 


relation for decorative 


A simple yet effective 
bowl of delicate pink 
with single 
lavender asters. 


Nothing is more deco- 

rative against a white 

mantel than sprays of 
English ivy. 
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purposes. In selecting a bowl or vase for flowers, it is also inter- 
esting to consider the original habitat of the flower and select a 
type of holder that suggests the same origin. Tulips, for instance, 
are identified with the Dutch, and chrysanthemums with the 
Chinese. Transparent or translucent vases are to be commended 
as permitting one to see the flowers in their entirety and not 
detached. In so far as the stems are important, not only to the 
life of the flower, but as contributing to the artistic aspect of its 
form and color, they should be treated with respect. 

The idea prevails that sleeping-chambers should not contain 
plants or flowers, especially during the night. The colored parts 


of flowers during the day, and the green parts in addition at 
night, give off carbonic 


Saleh? NN mis | acid gas, which is the 


poisonous gas also ex- 
haled by people. Flow- 
ers, however, in a bed- 
room, and especially 
in a guest-room, give a 
note of cheer and homi- 
ness which adds con- 
sidefably to the liva- 
bleness of the room. 
Still, if one really ob- 
jects to their presence, 
the difficulty may be 
overcome by the use of 
window-boxes. The 
outside window-box is 
of interest at perhaps 
every window in the 
house, and may _ be 
made a decided artistic 
feature. It adds greatly 
to the exterior appear- 
ance of some houses 
and is a source of 
interest and pleasure 
to those within. Once 
flowers are planted, 
(Continued on page 402) 
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The Red Deer and the gts ‘ee 

Green Tree. Stafford- wth th 

shire, 5 inches high. Fruit-dish and candlesticks in carved wood. Antique gold 
Price $1o. finish with touches of soft red and green. Price $15. With 


the eight pieces of artificial fruit, $23. 


Suggestions for Gifts 


For information regarding the shops where articles illustrated on these pages 
may be purchased, send stamped and addressed envelope to the ‘ Readers’ 
Service’ Department of the House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 





A set of curtain hold- 

backs. They are 4 inch- 

es high, gilded, and cost 
$4. pair. 


A group of beautifully designed articles of silver, all hand wrought. They were brought 

to this country recently by an Italian craftsman. Here are spoons from $4 to $15 each; 

tea-ball, $8; sugar-tongs, $8.50; salt-spoons, $1.75 each; sandwich plate, $25; salt-dishes 
of glass and silver, $2.35 each; seals, $8 to $15, and a silver-mounted cork, $3. 


Italian wine-flasks exquisitely decorated in silver, $35 each. Others less elaborate may 
be purchased for $7. 





Photographs by Thomas Ellison 
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Paying the Parson. This 

is another Staffordshire 

figure, 5 inches high. 
Price $10. 





Curtain hold-backs with 
double curve. 4 inches 
high. Price $4 a pair. 
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Sweet-grass shop ping-bas- 

ket, 15 by 83 inches. It is 

well made in attractive 
colors. Price $3.90. 






Boudoir candle- 
set with low 
base, hand- 
painted in soft 
unglazed colors. 





A new variation of the artificial 
flower in painted copper. The 
vase is a copy of the Italian 
Capo di Monti ware and comes 
in various colors. Height over 
all 21 inches. Price $11.50. 
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A fluted copper bowl, lustre lining, 


103 inches in diameter, 33 


This sterling silver basket with 
its slender handle would make 
high, $20; Newcomb pottery vase,6 an attractive gift. It comes in 
inches high, $12; blue enamel and _ three sizes; 15 inches high, $32; 
copper tray, 6 inches in diameter, _ 17} inches high, $40; 23 inches 
$15; book ends of mahogany, $6.50. high, $8o. 


inches 


Filet service-tray doilie with 
pure linen centre. Convenient 
tray size, 15 by 23 inches. 
Price $1.50. Filet bread-tray 
doilie, 5 by 11 inches, $.45. 





A delightful in 
terpretation of 
the ever popular 
Noab’s Ark. This 
comes in two sizes 
which sell for 
$6.50 and $7.50, 
and contains 
either domestic or 
wild animals. 


An interesting selection 
of hand-wrought iron. 
From left to right they 
are: andirons, ‘Pigtail’ 
pattern, $12.50 a pair, 
‘Gooseneck,’ $15 a pair; 
candlestick, $12; foot- 
scraper, $5. 





Polychrome book-ends in 

‘Joan of Arc’ design, 9 

inches high by 8 inches 
wide. Price $6. 





Rose or blue 
with candles to 
match, 10% in. 
high, $3; pair, 

$5.75. 


Glass from Czechoslovakia painted in bright yellows, blues and greens adds a cheerful note 
to the sun-porch. The pitcher is $3.50, the candlestick $4.50, and the glasses $1.50 each. 
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Guest-room tray 
of hand-illumin- 
ed parchment, 
glass-covered, 


A beautiful 
hand-illumined 
parchment with 
hand-carved 


frame. Size, and with br ss 
1osby7hinches. handles and 
Price $3. carved frame. 


Size, 6} by 5§ 
inches. Price $2. 





Folding coat- 
hanger of 
wood. Ex- 
tends to 16 
inches and 
collapses to 
4; inches for 
packing. 
Price $.50. 


A charming new bag 
of blue art fabric with 
black enamel-cloth 
centre and gay little 
worsted flowers. 
Price $2.25. 





The daintiest of travelers will find all first aids to 
beauty in this overnight bag, with its silver mount- 
ed accessories. Price $265. 














Bedside slipper-bag 
of cretonne with ring 
to tie to bedpost. It 
is 17 inches long and 
holds one pair of slip- 
pers. Price $.60. 





Decorated desk-set of black patent cloth with 

hand-painted design, gold binding, pockets for 

paper and envelopes, folding calendar, blotter, 

and blotting-pad. Size, 9 by 18 inches. Price 
of complete set $3.05. 








A new varia- 
tion of ‘Cu- 
rate’s Delight 
in mahogany. 
Price $35. 





Boudoir candlestick set. The little pink 
roses on pale-blue bands are hand dec- 
orations on the white candles. The 
design is repeated on the glass candle- 
room, with backing of sticks. Set of two candlesticks with 
quaint cretonne and candles, $1.75. \ 
little old-fashioned P 


Lamb’s-wool shoe- 
polisher for the guest- 














black silhouette which 
serves as a strap for 
the hand to go under. 
The figure was copied 
from an old silhouette 
in the Essex Institute. 
Price $.85. 


This hot-biscuit nap- 

kin 1s a lovely piece 

of real Madeira em- 

broidery on pure 

Trish linen. Size, 14 

by 14 inches. Price 
$2.50. 








Shoe-trees to 
keep your every- 
day shoes in 
shape. Theymay 
be bung over bed- 
rail, chair, or 
closet hook. They 
are8incheslong. 
Price $.75. 


For the little 
girl’s room are 
cunning shoe- 
bags made inthe 
shape of over- 
shoes of quaint 
figured cretonne. 
Price $.75. 


























New Lamps from Old Jars 


Their Adaptability to Modern Uses 


By HENRY V. BUTTON 


















































ERHAPS no other minor decorative 
accessory can make or mar the 
beauty of a room so readily as the 

lamp. It can be an altogether charming 
addition, or it can be so very common- 
place that an otherwise good effect is quite 
spoiled by it. Unfortunately, the available 
lamps are not always adapted to the spirit 
of the room for which they are desired. 
Either they are so neutral in effect as to be 
utterly characterless, or else they are en- 
tirely out of harmony with the rest of the 
decoration. Sometimes, too, when a good 
lamp is found, the price, if not prohibitive, 
is at least out of all proportion to the cost 
of the other furnishings. It would seem, 
then, that there are instances when it is 
well to try to adapt certain readily dis- 
coverable art objects — which in them- 
selves quite suit the spirit of the room — 
to the more utilitarian purpose of lighting. 

It was with this purpose in view that the 
porcelain jars or vases here shown were 
selected. The form of these jars, one of 
which has been made into a lamp, is an 
adaptation of the Greek amphora, and 
cannot, of course, be used in all surround- 
ings. Its use is restricted to that rather 
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large class of rooms which are furnished in 
the Adam or the Louis XVI style, or to 
rooms in which it is desirable to introduce 
the classic idea. 

The lamp shown is exactly the one need- 
ed for the room in which it is used. Here 
the greater part of the furniture is Shera- 
ton and Louis XVI; small Oriental rugs 
are used on the dull-brown painted floor, 
and the walls are painted a flat café-au-lait 
color, with the ceiling and trim flat ivory. 
The color of the lamp is a robin’s-egg blue 
with a delicately hued scene in the Bouch- 
er manner painted on the glaze. The shade 
is of silk stretched over a wire frame. In 
making the shade three thicknesses of silk 
were used. The outside layer is the exact 
hue and value of the walls, the middle 
layer is a rather deep orange color, and 
the lining is white. This color combination 
gives the following desired results: in the 
daytime the shade blends with the walls, 
permitting the attractive and unusual 
color of the lamp to show to advantage 
against the background; when the lamp is 
lighted, the orange-colored middle layer 
casts a mellow light about the room as a 
whole, while the white lining reflects the 
proper light upon such things as are to be 
thoroughly illuminated. 

To make a lamp of a porcelain jar re- 
quires some little care and ingenuity. In 
the jars with handles the upper part is 
fastened to the base, or plinth, by a bolt 
extending through the base to the smallest 
part of the jar proper. It was necessary to 
replace this bolt with a one-quarter-inch 
pipe which extends from the base of the 
jar, up through the cover, to the socket- 
standard which holds the bulbs. The exist- 
ing holes in the bottom of the jar and base 
of plinth had to be reamed to admit the 


SORE 


‘Royal Austrian’ 
ware. Decorated in 
old rose and gilt on 
an ivory ground, this 
old jar would make 
an attractive boudoir 
or desk lamp. The 
height of jar is ten 
and one half inches. 


A jar of ‘Roval Aus- 
trian’ ware which 
might be converted 
into a lamp. It has 
a robin’s-egg blue 
ground with painted 
reserve and gilt deco- 
ration. The height of 
jar is thirteen inches. 
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one-quarter-inch pipe. A small hole was 
drilled in one side of the plinth near the 
bottom to admit the electric-lamp cord. 
The next task was to bore a hole in the 
cover of the jar after knocking off the 
handle tip. In doing this the cover was 
broken into two pieces, which were glued 
together. The hole could be successfully 
made by using a wooden ‘chuck’ which 
would hold the cover firmly while drilling. 
The ‘chuck’ could be readily made by bor- 
ing a hole in a one-and-one-half-inch board 
— the diameter of the hole to be approxi- 
mately the middle diameter of the cone- 
shaped cover. 

Porcelain is extremely hard, and it is 
quite difficult to drill holes in it. Perhaps 
the best way is to use an ordinary steel 
drill with some gritty substance, such as 
automobile-valve grinding compound. 
Plenty of the grit should be used from time 
to time, and the hole must be kept con- 
stantly lubricated with turpentine. In the 
lamp here pictured the cover fitted loosely, 
and in bolting the several parts together it 
was found necessary to wind enough fric- 
tion tape around the under rim of the cover 
to make a good tight fit into the neck. 
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DESIGN FOR A SMALL FACE BRICK HOUSE 





























Drawing of the house described as one home-makers’ ideal. Designed by Robbins L. Conn 
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The House of Brick 


One Home-maker’s Ideal 


In a competition conducted by the American Face Brick Association for the best essay on the subject ‘Home,’ 


HIS is no abstract essay on the home 

as the bulwark of the nation. It is 

the real life-dream of a real woman 
and a very personal matter indeed. For | 
cannot remember the time when | did not 
go to sleep at night planning the home | 
was going to have some day; and as | re- 
view the kaleidoscopic procession of the 
houses | dreamed, all the mental ages of 
my life pass before me. The pink marble 
palace of the child who read fairy tales; 
the red-and-gold gypsy wagon in which 
my twelve-year-old self went adventuring; 
the white-columned Colonial mansion of 
romantic sixteen; the city apartment 
where the bed rolled into the wall and be- 
came a sideboard — all these mark mile- 
stones on my dream road. 

And yet, when | married, my dream of a 
home was still a very nebulous thing — a 
rosy mist through which gleamed old 
mahogany, shiny wedding presents, new 
rugs, and a pergola! The only thing | was 





this article won the first prize. 


really sure of was that it should be ‘a lit- 
tle house of joy, founded on content, and 
all securely walled about with cheer and 
merriment,’ and that love and peace were 
to abide always within its portals. 

Well, we moved all this fine dream into 
a little shabby white cottage with a hope- 
less front porch and a dejected-looking 
grape arbor in the rear. And there the 
spiritual part of that dream has all come 
true. But alas, for its material part! That 
erstwhile bride has struggled with a kitch- 
en too large and a living-room too small; 
with that long narrow porch on which 
guests sit in summer like ducks in a row. 
She has seen the money for the new set of 
china go into more white paint to cover 
those cracked and peeling weatherboards; 
she has stoked the furnace when icy winds 
penetrated those thin walls, and invested 
her spare coin in electric fans when a mer- 
ciless July sun scorched the very soul of 
that very un-dreamlike little frame house. 





So, because of all this, the matron’s 
dream of a home is a very practical thing 
and its architect is Sad Experience. These 
things are certain — it shall face the south 
so that the kitchen and pantry and dining- 
room where her forenoons must be spent 
shall have the morning sunshine, and 
across the hall the western living-room 
shall catch the last rays of daylight. It 
must be built of brick — that wonderful 
soft-toned brick that blends so perfectly 
with the green of encircling trees — and 
then the winter wind that roams our hill- 
top cannot prevail against our crackling 
fires; and on breathless, stifling August 
afternoons, within its walls will be cool, 
dim shadows and respite from the heat. 
It must be of brick, that the terror which 
grips the heart of the frame-house dweller 
when a fire alarm sounds shall be banished; 
of brick, that its beauty may be perma- 
nent and enduring — and the money that 
is now drowned in paint buckets and sunk 


Thomas Ellison 


The extreme simplicity of this house is modified only by the curving roof and latticed porch. What might otherwise be hard outlines 


are everywhere softened by the luxuriant foliage. 
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The house is in Oyster Bay and was designed by Carrere and Hastings. 
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in big insurance premiums, may build the 
bride’s dream-pergola in the decrepit 
grape-arbor’s stead, and be squandered on 
bird-baths and sun-dials and dahlia-bulbs. 
For behind this dream-house and its well- 
designed brick garage, there is a dream- 
garden where a riot of dream-flowers blow, 
all securely enclosed by a high brick gar- 
den wall against which hollyhocks — 
‘staff roses’ my old Alsatian friend calls 
them — may display their stately loveli- 
ness, and where rambler roses and white 
clematis can climb in an ecstasy of fra- 
grance on moonlit June nights. 

The interior of my house, too, is definite- 
ly planned from the fanlight over its front 
door to the height of the kitchen sink and 
the dimensions of the cedar closet; from 
the space between the dining-room win- 
dows where my . great-grandmother’s 
carved mahogany sideboard shall stand, to 
the shade of daffodil yellow on the sunny 
breakfast-room walls. Every built-in book- 
case and china closet is clearly seen, every 
piece of furniture is already placed. The 
plan, the architecture, the interior decora- 
tions of this dream-house shall endeavor 
to express clearly the individuality and 
taste of its owners. 

The first brick house built in Kentucky 
— by William Whitney, in 1792 | think — 
is still standing, stately and serene, among 
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The uneven texture and variety of color are 

obtained in this wall by the use of the hand- 

made water-struck brick. This brick 1s typical of 
New England. 


its cedar trees. Its original mistress has 
been in her forgotten grave some hundred 
vears or more, and the old house has fal- 
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Courtesy of the Architectural Library of Harvard University 
An old brick cottage of England which shows a characteristic use of brick and timber. These timbers form the actual framework of 


the house with the brick used as filling. 
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len upon evil days; yet, in its age, tenant- 
less and bare, it reflects the personality of 
the woman for whom it was built as 
though she had left it but yesterday. You 
almost hear the rustle of her skirts on the 
slender spindled stair; you almost see the 
treasured portrait in the recess above her 
high carved mantel; you can imagine what 
precious possessions she hid from Indians 
behind the secret sliding panels in her deep 
cupboards. The aroma of her personality 
still lingers in the rooms she loved after a 
century and a quarter of absence — clean 
and strong and fearless as the wind in her 
own cedars, sweet as the blossoms on the 
old, old rose bushes that guard either side 
of her worn stone doorsill. 

Now, | am not a great artist or poet or 
suffragist whose work will live when its 
creator is forgotten. | am simply a home- 
maker; and more than any other class of 
humankind, a home-maker’s works are 
‘writ in water’ — they perish with the do- 
ing. Who will recall, a year from now, the 
floors | swept, the dishes | washed, the 
stockings | darned to-day? And yet, with 
the yearning to be remembered that is a 
part of our human vanity, I would create 
something beautiful to stir men’s imagi- 
nations when | am long gone and even my 
name forgotten. And what can better ex- 
press the soul of a (Continued on page 493) 
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The keynote of this room is quiet simplicity, as is shown chairs. This might be an eighteenth-century interior; 
by the few but adequate mantel ornaments, appropriate in reality, it is in a modern house in Providence, R.I., 
lighting fixtures, and the early American ‘Sheraton’ built by Strickland, Blodgett and Law, architects. 
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Two views in the 
house of Mrs. Sher- 
burn, Boston, which 
show an effective 
use of hangings as 
wall decoration. 
Hangings add rich- 
ness and warmth 
toa room: they help 
relate the furniture 
to the wall, as in the 
left-hand picture, 
and they unite into 
one composition ob- 
jects which would 
otherwise remain 
isolated elements. 
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y Darling bee ° . ° . ° 
A living-room in a Beacon Hill house, Boston. This house was built during the best of the 


later Colonial work and is beautifully and appropriately furnished with many fine pieces 
of old American and English furniture, charming bits of Staffordshire and Chinese porcelain. 
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Two corners of the living- 
room in the house of Mr. 
James Humpbries, Ded- 
ham, Mass. This ts a 
remodeled farmbouse of 
the late seventeenth cen- 
tury but so carefully 
restored that the old wing- 
chair, the Dutch tea-table, 
the slat-back armchair, 
and the gili-framed mirror 
fit perfectly into their 
surroundings. 
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The main entrance is unusual in that a section of the fagade juts 

out so as to form a space above, which has been converted into a 

concealed window-box. The ivy gives place to small box trees in 
winter, a pleasing note cf color against the plain white wall. 














Home of Mr. Joseph Bush 


Dwight J. Baum, Architect 





The rear of this house 
(below) presents al- 
most as many interest- 
ing features as the 


front. Notice, for in- 


stance, the open porch 
over the study with 
again the concealed 


flower-boxes. A bright- 


colored awning might 
be thrown out over this 
in the summer-time, 
adding still more gay- 
ety and color to the 
corner. 
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The Colonial doorway is extremely simple 

and dignified, with its somewhat severe lines 

softened by the hanging vines. The small 

casement windows are in good proportion to 
the whole mass. 











Riverdale-on-the-H udson 


Mattie E. Hewitt, Photographer 
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The wing which, on the left hand, balances 

the garage on the right is a sun-room heated 

and furnished for all-the-year occupancy. 

lhe pilasters and cornice repeat the detail 
of the door. 








In this wing (below) is 
placed the garage, as 
one may see from the 
plan, although it 1s 
skillfully concealed in 
the elevation. The 
small curtained win- 
dows and repeated de- 
tail of the sun-porch 
make this wing no dif- 
ferent in appearance 
from the other one. 


5 





The hallway is Colonial in its proportions and detail, with an 

arch separating the entrance hall from the stair hall. The sim- 

plicity of the stair-rail is worthy of notice. The wall-paper is a 
reproduction of that in the owner's old Salem home. 
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‘Few presents give as lasting a pleasure as books, and nothing that gives so much costs so little.’ 


T has happily become a custom to make 
useful gifts at Christmas-time, but 
utility by no means precludes beauty, 

especially when the gift is one which may 
lead to the creation of a beautiful object 
for the adornment of the home and the 
enjoyment of those who live in it. One of 
the very newest books this year which 
would be just this kind of a gift is Lamp- 
shades — How to Make 
Them, by Olive Earle. It 
is rarely that such a prac- 
tical and thoroughly help- 
ful book is made so read- 
able in substance and so 
attractive inform. Every 
kind of lampshade that 
can be made at home, 
from the simplest candle- 
shade to the most elab- 
orate creation of silk and 
fringe, is described in 
detail, and a great deal of 
attention is given to the 
subject of design and 
materials with regard to 
cost and decorative effect. 
Careful drawings, show- 
ing just how to handle 
the materials in the mak- 
ing are plentiful through- 
out the book, and a 
number of full-page half- 
tone illustrations show a 
variety of interesting 
lampshades in appropri- 
ate surroundings. The 
book is not high in price 
and would prove full of 
original suggestions for 
the woman who likes to 
make thing: for her own 
home, or who wishes to 
undertake the making of 
lampshades as a profit- 
able profession. (Price 
$2.50.) 

In spite of the lack of 
activity in home-building 
during the past two years, 
interest in this vital sub- 
ject seems never to flag, 


and books which deal with any phase 
of planning, erecting, or furnishing the 
home always find a responsive audience. 
One of the latest of these books, which 
bids fair to be popular, bears the title 
Designs for American Homes and is writ- 
ten by H. G. Outwater. The first three 
chapters are devoted to a discussion of 
such practical questions as financing, se- 





From the chapter on pictures and wall-hangings in ‘Inside the House Beautiful,’ 


by Henrietta C. Peabody. 
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lection of design and of material, and the 
function of the architect and builder. The 
remainder of the book consists of floor- 
plans and sketches of fifty homes, de- 
signed by Charles M. Noble and H. R. 
Shurtleff, ranging in size from five to ten 
rooms and including in architectural type 
both English and Colonial styles. Almost 
never does it occur that a collection of fifty 
house-plans by the same 
architects is uniformly 
good. It is impossible to 
sustain the heights of hu- 
man achievement to this 
extent, especially when 
there are no specific con- 
ditions to be met except 
those of interest and va- 
riety in each design. 
This collection of plans 
is no exception to the 
rule, but there are enough 
good designs to make the 
book well worth the pur- 
chase price to one who is 
searching for ideas and 
suggestions on the sub- 
ject of a small home. 
(Price $2.00.) 

A book which will be 
in demand this season 
for gift purposes, not only 
by reason of its subject 
matter, but because of 
the wealth of beautiful 
illustrations between its 
covers, is Jnside the House 
Beautiful, by Henrietta 
C. Peabody. This is the 
second of a series of books 
by the same author deal- 
ing with home-making 
subjects, the first volume, 
What Makes the House 
Beautiful, having ap- 
peared a year ago. The 
new book, as its name im- 
plies, deals with the fur- 
nishings of the house and 
their arrangement, each 
room being separately 
discussed (or perhaps it 
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is fairer to say illustrated, since 
the text matter is merely sup- 
plementary to the pictures), 
and the significant points of 
each illustration emphasized. 
The treatment of corners, and 
the grouping of furnishings 
about the fireplace are two of 
the interesting topics dealt 
with in the chapter entitled 
‘Making the Living-Room Liv- 
able,’ while other sections of the 
book illustrate ‘The Hospi- 
table Hall,’ ‘Porch and Sun- 
room,’ ‘ Dining Arrangements,’ 
‘The Sleeping-Room’ and 
‘Kitchen Comforts.’ These 
subjects are further supple- 
mented by chapters on cur- 
tains, pictures, and wall-hang- 
ings, books and their placing, 
and lighting-fixtures, ending 
with a number of suggestive 
illustrations of ‘Good Furnish- 
ings for Here and There.” The 
quality of the reproductions 
and the handsome binding of 
this book make it particularly 
suitable for Christmas giving. 
(Price $3.00.) 

Along the same line, so far 
as subject matter is concerned, 
may be mentioned a new book { 
by Mary H. Northend which 
unfortunately is not off the press 
at this writing, but which is promised for 
publication before the holidays. The Art 
of Home Decoration will no doubt meet 
with the same success as Miss Northend’s 
former books and will, of course, carry a 
large number of illustrations from her 
fine collection. (Price to be announced.) 

The lover of gardens can never own too 
many books on this fascinating subject, 
and a golden opportunity to add to the 
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From Miss Northend’s new book, ‘The Art of Home Decoration.’ 


collection is offered this season by the ap- 
pearance of The Little Garden, by Mrs. 
Francis King. The author needs no intro- 
duction to those who know garden folk in 
this country, and her ability as a writer 
is as widely recognized as her work among 
garden clubs and associations. Mrs. King’s 
new book isa rare combination of the 
quality of charm with the practical infor- 
mation so much sought after by amateur 
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gardeners. The keynote of her 
purpose is well expressed in the 
closing words of her preface: 
‘In the successful treatment of 
ground small in dimension, in 
the beautiful quality of the 
little garden, lies the true future 
beauty of America.’ (Price 
$1.75.) 

Not quite so recent a pub- 
lication, but one equally charm- 
ing as a gift, is the delightful 
book by Grace Tabor entitled 
Come Into the Garden. The 
very essence and poetry of 
gardens are expressed between 
its covers, and yet the author, 
who, by the way, is a landscape 
gardener, has so thoroughly 
practicalized the charms of her 
profession that even the most 
cramped surburbanite is able to 
visualize the possibilities of his 
unpromising area. Miss Tabor 
has divided her bock in a 
unique manner. Part I is 
‘Concerned with Man’s Con- 
tribution,’ and discusses, 
among other things, such ques- 
tions as the garden’s place in 
civilization, grades, levels and 
contours, and treats of bound- 
aries, paths, and garden en- 
trances, as well as of planting 
and maintenance. In Part II, 
which is ‘Concerned with Nature’s Con- 
tribution,’ the actual flowers, plants, 
shrubs, and even vegetables, are dealt 
with in respect to their use and arrange- 
ment in the various types of gardens. 
A great many illustrations make Miss Ta- 
bor’s book most attractive. (Price $2.50.) 





[Any of the books mentioned in this article may 
be purchased through the the Readers’ Service De- 
partment of the House Beautiful.] 





Illustration from ‘The Little Garden,’ by Mrs. Francis King. 






















This cheerful little painted 
bed with its gay chintz spread 
would be delightful in a 
young girl’s room. The 
painted motive on the bed is 
carried out on the other pieces 
of furniture, and the colors 
are repeated in the chintz. 


The painted peasant furni- 
ture is popular, and adds 
cheer and character to the 
modern bedroom. <A_ child 
would find endless pleasure 
in following the little figures 
around the cover of his bed. 
These spreads are woven by 
habitant women in Canada. 


















Couches and 
Coverlets 


EDROOMS should express clearly 
the ideals of rest, utility, and 
beauty. The bed itself is the im- 

portant feature of the room, and should 
be carefully considered from both the 
structural and the decorative point of 
view. The brass bed and white spread no 
longer satisfy our ideas of beauty. A 
wooden bed of good design, and having 
some relation to the rest of the furniture 














From Erskine. Danforth Company 











From Quaker Lace Company 
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which will be used in the room, is the best 
choice. There is also a new type of metal 
bed of perfect construction, made in sim- 
ple design and painted in quiet colors, 
which is excellent. 

Decorators make bed-coverings of all 
sorts of interesting fabrics. Brocades, 
silks, chintzes, printed linens, lace and 
hand-woven materials are popular. The 
personal note has every chance to appear 
in the choice of these materials. Window 
curtains of the same fabric which is used 
for the bed-covering may repeat the dom- 
inant note of color. 


SHOR 


This: exquisite couch might belong to a 
French marquise. Over slip-covers of peach- 
bloom taffeta, the square-meshed lace is 
shaped to fit the mattress, the bolster, and 
the day pillow. Through the openings in the 
lace a pattern of bow knots is drawn in blue 
grosgrain ribbon. The finish is silk fringe 
in the same soft pastel blue as the ribbon. 
The bed is painted a delicate French gray. 
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Against the simple 
striped wall-paper of 
this country - house 
bedroom a great carved 
bedstead stands. It ts 
dressed in a dainty 
old-fashioned way, 
with a deeply fringed 
while spread, and ruf- 
fled pillow-shams. Be- 
side the bed stands a 
stool for the use of the 
intrepid climber in 
reaching the snowy 
heights above. Thus 
our ancestors fore- 
shadowed our gym- 
nastics in the modern 
sleeping-car! Bed- 
room in ‘Bramlette’ ; 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


The Colonial tradition 
of furniture and fit- 
tings 1s well carried 
out in this peaceful, 
dignified room. The 
proper Colonial colors 
of blue, buff, tan, and 
golden yellow were 
used for the color 
scheme, and are very 
fitting with the old 
mahogany furniture. 
The bed is covered 
with a beautiful can- 
dlewick bedspread, 
whose hand-netted 
fringe hangs to the 
floor. The canopy 
hangings are glazed 
chintz. 
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Our Fifth Avenue Looking-Glass 


TARTING from the Fifth Avenue 
Yoffice of the House Beautiful on a 
sparkling winter afternoon, it ishard 
to know which way to turn first to go to 
the shops where new fabrics and furniture 
tempt us to beautify our homes. The 
great avenue stretches 
before us, brilliant, al- 
luring, and lined with 
smart establishments. 
On either hand, the 
side streets have stu- 
dios and workshops 
tucked away which are 
full of treasures. 
Household furnishings 
from all quarters of 
the globe are here: 
furniture, tapestries, 
fabrics, rich-hued rugs, 
glowing lamps, carved 
ivories, jade, china, 
and pictures. How 
shall we learn to make 
a wise choice which 
will indicate our good 
taste and knowledge 
in assimilating all these 
treasures into our 
homes? 

Let us visit some 
of the shops and stu- 
dios and see how the 
great decorators are 
using these products 
of the world. From a 
woman decorator’s 
studio, where plans for 
many of the finest New 
York homes have been 
perfected, we may get 
many ideas on wall- 
coverings, as we are 
told that the first 
thought in. planning 
any modern room -is 
the background. We 
no longer buy the 
furniture first, and let 
the walls be anything 
they will, but spend time and thought and 
money in getting the shell of the room 
ready — the background for the furnish- 
ings which will be in it later. New York 
is influencing decorators all over America 
to use plain walls, and these painted or 
papered surfaces are done in warm ivories, 
misty grays and the soft pastel shades of 
green and blue known as ‘Adam.’ Painted 
walls with delicate moldings put on in 
panels are used very generally in modern 
decoration. If paper or grass-cloth is 
chosen for large rooms, it is of the softest 
plain tone, with the necessary moldings 
for decoration. Wall-papers covered with 
intruding patterns of brilliant natural 


Charlotte Fairchild 


flowers are quite as extinct as the what-not. 

For country houses where gay, bright 
schemes are needed, wall-papers designed 
after quaint, old-fashioned models are 
much used. Great care is taken, however, 
to use plain surfaces with these walls, and 





Apartment of John G. Hamilton, Decorator. 


the floors, rugs, and hangings are kept sub- 
dued in tone. A room having a wall-paper 
with a white ground, on which gay birds 
fly among green tropical foliage, will have 
a dark floor, a plain dark-green rug, and 
silk hangings of the same blue-green as the 
leaves. Wall-paper in primititive blocks, 
and exotic landscape patterns reproduced 
from those in vogue a hundred years ago, 
are suitable for both city and country 
houses. Ceilings are kept a tone or so 
lighter than the walls, a soft cream color 
being universally popular. The woodwork 
should be a little darker than the walls, 
but soft and neutral in tone. Floors are of 
dark woods, waxed and polished, forming 
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the best backgrounds for the rich rugs, 
For country houses, or for old houses which 
have no hard wood floors, the painted sur- 
faces are excellent. Linoleums are popular 
and their soft colorings and pleasant tex- 
tures are surprisingly satisfactory. A 
black-and-white _lino- 
leum, properly laid, 
and carefully treated 
makes an ideal hall 
floor-covering. For 
painted floors in coun- 
try houses, black, dull 
green, pumpkin yellow 
or even soft blues are 
used. Braided or 
hooked rugs are decor- 
ative and appropriate 
as well as inexpensive. 
Velours, chenille, and 
good domestic rugscost 
less than Oriental rugs, 
and wear splendidly. 

The next studio is 
like a private house, 
and we hesitate for 
fear we have rung the 
wrong doorbell. But 
no, we are cordially 
received, and the pro- 
prietor, without the 
slightest trace of com- 
mercialism, shows us 
all the delightful fab- 
rics which he imports 
from abroad or gathers 
from theloomsofAmer- 
ica. He takes them out 
of carved chests and 
old mahogany bureaus 
and holds them up for 
our inspection, talking 
interestingly of them 
meanwhile. Textiles of 
all sorts have reached 
a standard of beauty in 
design not approached 
before the war. Tap- 
estries for such as can 
afford to buy, and 
reproductions of them for flatter pocket- 
books, are much to the fore. Old and 
worthy examples are eagerly sought, and 
reproductions are marvelous and in high 
favor. A wall-hanging of old tapestry gives 
decoration to a wall-space which nothing 
else can equal. Breadths of rich Genoese 
velvet and bits of brocade make rich and 
beautiful wall-hangings. 

One shop, on a side street, specializes in 
reproductions of old English tapestries 
which are truly beautiful. For hangings or 
for furniture coverings these are much 
used. Some of the patterns are known by . 
the quaint names and breathe a true 
medizval spirit. (Continued on page 496) 
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HE has the calm and tranquil confidence of the woman unafraid. The 

dependable steel traction fingers, reaching down through the treacherous 

skidways, making her ride safe and pleasant, are symbolic of the intelligent, 
loving care that protects her and the life within her keeping. 


This protection against skid shock is one of the most important of safe- 
guards during the weeks and months of suspense, of nerve tension, when 
shock is the greatest of dangers. 


The motorist who fails to put on Weed Tire Chains when the going is 
slippery is not only inviting disaster to women in his own car and in passing 
vehicles, but he is also jeopardizing the future generation. 


Even the woman pedestrian is not immune from skid shock. The car with 
chainless tires, on slippery streets, may dash upon the sidewalks without a 
moment’s warning. 


Skid shock lasts long. Many women victims of skid shock never recover 
from it. Merely witnessing a skidding accident may cause skid shock with 
consequences equally serious—and lasting. 


For their own well-being, for the health and happiness, perhaps the very 
lives of those for whom they make such great sacrifices, women should insist 
upon the use of Weed Tire Chains. 





This appeal was prompted by an eminent New York physician. Reprints sent on request 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INc. 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York City 





THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE 
Including Sash Chain, Bath Room Chain & Chandelier Chain 
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T is a very simple matter to 
grow on the home grounds 
many trees, shrubs, and 

vines needed for increasing the 
planting for production of food 
and beauty. That such an in- 
crease is very generally needed 
is only too evident from the 
recent scarcity of large and 
small fruits and the prices one 
has had to pay to get even a 
small supply of inferior quality. 

There are several ways in 
which new plants are propa- 
gated fromold. Broadly speak- 
ing, these may be divided into 
two groups, namely: those 
grown from seeds, and those 
grown from cuttings or layers 
of existing plants. In general, 
those grown from seeds are 
Jess likely to reproduce the 
good qualities of the parent 
plant because the laws of 
heredity bring about variations. 
Those produced by means of 
cuttings or layers, however, are 
simply a continuation of the 
parent plant and they have 
exactly the same qualities as to 
production, hardiness, and ex- 
cellence of flower or fruit. This 
work of growing new plants 
from old may go on at many 
seasons of the year, but for 
some methods the late autumn, 


just before winter sets in, is a very desir- 
able time for action. This is particularly 
true of those numerous trees and shrubs 
which are grown from cuttings. 


cuttings are branches 
which have been de- 
veloping throughout 
the season, storing up 
food for future 
growth of either root 
or leaf; and the best 
practice is to remove 
them from the plant 
at this season of the 
year and store them 
in soil or sand until 
spring. 

A considerable 
variety of orna- 
mental plants may be 
grown at home. One 
of the easiest to 
propagate is Golden 
Bell or Forsythia, 
the shrub with beau- 
tiful yellow flowers 
which makes the 


Garden -and- Orchard 


Trees and Shrubs for the Home Nursery 
By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 
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Privet, one of our best hedges, is easily propagated by means of cuttings. 


most conspicuous element of the spring 
landscape late in April or early in May. 
There are several excellent varieties of 
these Golden Bells, which will be found 


one or two 
These 
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Fruit trees should be grown more generally for ornament as well as use. 
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listed in any nursery catalogue,’ 
and all of these may be readily 
propagated by means of cut- 
tings. 

Various other shrubs are also 
available for such treatment. 
This is the usual way of multi- 
plying the hardy privets so 
generally used for hedges as 
well as several other of the 
common ornamental shrubs. 

The easiest ornamental trees 
to grow by this method are the 
poplars and willows. In many 
cases, this is nature’s way of 
multiplying these trees. Along 
the banks of the rivers one 
may often find willow trees. At 
certain seasons of the year 
these trees prune themselves 
and drop into the water below 
small branches. These branch- 
es may be carried down-stream, 
especially at the time of spring 
floods, and may be left parti- 
ally buried in sand or mud 
along the banks. Then each 
branch may take root and 
grow into a new tree. To copy 
this natural process is a very 
simple matter. One needs only 
to cut off small twigs the size 
of a lead pencil and bury them 
through the winter in order to 
plant them in spring and thus 
develop rapidly little trees 


which will be ready to set out at the end of 


seasons. The poplars also root 


with almost equal ease, and one can grow 
a dozen or a hundred Lombardy poplars 


much more easily 
than one can grow an 
equal number of to- 
mato plants. Cut 
the branches into 
lead-pencil lengths 
and bury them as 
suggested for the 
willows. 

While nearly all of 
the poplars are read- 
ily propagated in 
this way there are 
decided variations in 
the desirability of 
the different varie- 
ties. The Lombardy 
poplar is particularly 
effective in certain 
situations. By the 
side of tall buildings 
they will emphasize 
(Continued on page 497) 
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When you give Genuine Mahogany 
you give heirlooms 


yeu have seen quaint Mahogany tea-tables 
and writing desks at which Beaux in small- 
clothes and Belles in brocade have played their 
parts. The polished surface of the Mahogany 
has reflected powdered hair and patches. The 
legs, maybe, are scratched by the spurs of men 
who rode their last thoroughbred two hundred 
years ago. And have you ever thought that the 
children of your children’s children may, some- 
time, reflect that you, too, enjoyed the beauty 
of the Genuine Mahogany furniture you are 
buying today? 
* * * & 
The pleasure of owning Genuine Mahogany 
furniture is not yours alone. Like sterling silver 
and old lace, its presence bespeaks refinement 
and good taste and it is admired by your friends. 
But, after it has served your 
purposes, future generations 
will still admire its beauty. 
That is the wonder of Gen- 
uine Mahogany. It im- 
proves with age. It indi- 
cates that good taste is a 
precious jewel, good at 
any time or place. 


Another charm of - Y 
Genuine Mahogany °/ 
is in its distinctiveness. 
It lies beyond the skill 
of any furniture manufac- 
turer to make two articles “4 
of Genuine Mahogany 
furniture alike in appear- 
ance. The form may be the 




















same, the design may be the same, the wood 
may have been taken from the same log, but the 
wonderful diversity of grain is such that no two 
tables, chairs or desks ever look quite alike. 

No other wood possesses the individuality of 
Genuine Mahogany. It is the aristocrat of all 
woods. Styles may come and go, fashions may 
change, but Genuine Mahogany furniture is 
always in fashion and never out of style. But, 
just as an imitation diamond is inferior to the 
real gem, so is imitation Mahogany. It may 
resemble the Genuine for a time but the deep 
mellowness, characteristic of Genuine Mahogany 
will never appear; neither can inferior furniture 
withstand atmospheric changes or the hard 
usage that the most carefully kept furniture 
must undergo. 

It is for the purpose of enabling you to 
buy Genuine Mahogany furniture that the 
Mahogany Association has been formed. 
The Association will co-operate with furni- 
ture manufacturers and dealers to insure 
the purchaser of furniture getting a square 
deal. Good furniture can 
be made of other woods 
but—when you ask for 
Genuine Mahogany and 
pay for Genuine Ma- 
hogany, you should get 
Genuine Mahogany. 


Ask your dealer to 
.. guarantee that the article 
me you purchase is made of 
=—=— Genuine Mahogany. 


After all—there’s nothing like 
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MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, 347 Madison Avenue, 


NEW YORK 











FRIEND, who had long suffered 
from the inadequacies and incon- 
veniences of a small pocketbook, 

vowed that, when grown to the man’s 
estate of a profession, she would acquire 
for herself a receptacle of proportionate 
dimensions. On that day of attainment, 
she forthwith purchased a portmanteau, 
which seemed ample to hold all her itin- 
erant possessions. She packed it with 
what looked like samples from a stationer’s 
shop, but which proved to be lists, made 
on any scrap of paper that happened for 
the moment to be handy. These were lists 
of books, lists of chores, lists of prices, 
lists of everything and anything, all made 
with the same seriousness and inconse- 
quence as did the jurors scribble evidence 
in Alice. Soon, even this portmanteau 
overflowed, and the last state of that 
friend was worse than the first. The cli- 
max came one night at 12 M. in the Grand 
Central Station. | have a picture of her 
crouched on her baggage like an immi- 
grant, feverishly sorting the lists, search- 
ing for the better half of a Pullman ticket 
and muttering to herself, ‘I know it is 
there.’ Her muttering in time became an 
incantation which | believe she thought 
would, in time, produce the precious bit 
of paper. But the wallet 
had swallowed it up. 

Which things are an al- 
legory. Can the human 
mind stand the tempta- 
tion of too much space? | 
am inclined to believe 
that it cannot, that given 
too many linen cup- 
boards, it will hoard like 
a sugar miser; or too 
many store closets, it 
will forget to clothe the 
poor, if, indeed, they are 
still with us. A _ philos- 
opher has said, ‘When 
one is enough, two are 
too many.’ Are not more 
closets than can defi- 
nitely and specifically be 
made use of, too many? 
Should not temperance 
be exercised in this case 
as in all others, and every 
closet and cupboard 
mentally equipped —be- 
fore being allowed to be- 
come a reality in wood 
and piaster. 

Let us consider an 
eight-room house belong- 
ing to a family of four, 
blessed or cursed, as the 
case may be, with one 
maid. The first floor will 
be supposed to contain a 


[rs 


A well planned linen closet with sliding trays of convenient length and drawers for 


A Closet Survey 


By ETHEL B. POWER 


hall, living-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
maid’s room with bath; the second floor, 
four bedrooms and two baths. Let us con- 
sider what the needs of such a family 
would be translated into closet space, and 
so determine which ones are necessary and 
which superfluous. 

It is largely conceded to-day that, in 
the small house, the china, or butler’s, 
pantry may well be omitted. In the days 
when two maids reigned over the average 
family, the butler’s pantry marked a divi- 
sion of labor and helped to isolate the 
kitchen, shutting out odors and noise from 
the dining-room. But with one or no 
maid, this separation is hardly necessary 
and but makes the distance between kitch- 
en and dining-room that much greater. 
Odors from the kitchen can be eliminated 
easily by cross-drafts, an electric fan, or 
ozonator, and noise is avoidable with care. 
The kitchen, if carefully planned, can be 
so arranged as to provide plenty of space 
for the china which was formerly kept in 
the pantry. Cupboards should be built 
near the sink where the dishes can be put 
away at once after washing, without 
further steps. 

Next in order, the kitchen closet must 
fall under the ban, though undoubtedly 


\ 





linen pieces and rags. 
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many an architect has smiled with satis- 
faction when he has succeeded in provid- 
ing one of ample dimensions. But the 
housekeeper to-day will have none of it. 
She has proved that such closets are but 
clutter-holes into which objects, every- 
thing from pots and pans to brooms and 
ironing boards, are thrust with the same 
desperation as the people into subway 
trains. Each of these articles should have 
a place of its own. A special shallow cup- 
board should be provided for the brooms, 
mops, vacuum cleaner, and pails; one 
1 foot 6 inches deep by 3 feet long will be 
found a convenient size, though it might 
be made enough larger to contain a slop 
sink. The large kettles and pans may 
possibly be kept under cover, but the 
small ones should hang in the open where 
they are easily accessible. The kitchen, in 
other words, should proclaim its business 
of cooking and not try to masquerade as 
a sitting-room. 

So much for what not to have, as re- 
gards the first floor. Which closets, then, 
are essential? First in importance may be 
placed the coat closet. Here one need not 
cut down the area for fear of the effect on 
one’s morals, for, in this case, larger space 
makes for tidiness and not accumulation. 
This is due to the fact 
that only certain pre- 
scribed articles of cloth- 
ing are to be kept here in 
any event, and sufficient 
room for each gives an 
appearance of neatness 
and order. If possible, it 
is a good idea to plan 
this closet large enough 
to contain a wardrobe 
closet, with a section for 
each member of the fam- 
ily, where he may keep all 
his outdoor garments, 
hats, rubbers, etc. If 
there are small children, 
one section of this might 
be reserved for their 
toys. If this room can 
also be made large 
enough to contain a long 
mirror, a zinc-lined re- 
ceptacle for wet un- 
brellas and a stand for 
the telephone, so much 
the better. A sink may 
be placed here for the 
care of flowers, or a 
lavatory, if a toilet has 
not been planned else- 
where on the first floor, in 
which case the closet 
should be so placed that 
it may have a window. 
In a household where 
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This is an appealing 
example of the beauty 
of the Brick home. In 
this case, value is more 
than skin deep. Back 
of the beautiful face 
brick are common 
brick, making a wall 
of inte sgrity unchang- 
ing through centuries 

comfortable and fire- 
om fe always. The best 
value that dollars can 
Ouy 








“What a Beautiful 


,>? 


Home! 


VERYONE admires the Brick home! Its 

color and texture give it life and anima- 

tion. It blends with its surroundings into 
*fa thing of beauty and a joy forever.”’ 





Beautiful at first—beautiful ahways/ The Brick 
home grows in charm as it mellows with age. 
Vines and shrubbery, which add to the rich, har- 
monious effect, need never be torn down or dis- 

-turbed, for the everlasting surface of brick requires 
no paint or treatment whatsoever. 


Think of possessing a home as imperishable as 
the clay from which the brick is made! It is 
always attractive, inviting, and with minimum 
upkeep and less insurance. ‘Thoroughly dry and 
comfortable, with less expense for heating. And 
today, by means of the Ideal Brick Hollow Wall, 
the beautiful, enduring Brick home can be yours 
for less—even in first cost—than any other type of 
construction. The adjacent column tells how. 





THE COMMON BRICK INDUSTRY OF AMERICA 
1302 SCHOFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





06S 
ESC 3068 
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An Attractive Brick Home 
for the Price of Frame 


At last you can build a beautiful, everlast- 
ing Brick home for the price of less attrac- 
tive and less endurable construction. 4 new 
development in brick laying has made this possible. 


This is known as the Ideal Brick Hollow 
Wall. The brick are laid on edge into walls 
of 8-in., 12-in. and 16-in. thicknesses. Any 
mason can lay this wall using standard size 
brick. All over the country Ideal Wall 


homes are being built. 


The home with Ideal Walls has all the 
advantages of solid brick wall homes: The 
slow depreciation which conserves its high 
sales value even in after years; the warmth 
in winter and the coolness in summer; the 
low insurance rates with less up-keep cost, 
and many other features, which amount to 
big savings for the owner of the Brick Home. 





The 8-inch Ideal Brick Hollow 
Wall is juste as substantial as it 
is attractive 


These Books May Save You 
Hundreds of Dollars 


If you are thinking of building a home, 
don’t fail to secure ““Brick for the Average 
Man’s Home.”’ This is a book of new and 
original designs for two-story houses, story 
and a half houses, bungalows, cottages, and 
two-apartment buildings. Exterior view, 
floor plans, and description of each design 
given. Working drawings are available for 
each design. 72 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
$1.00 prepaid. 


Another valuable booklet which you should 
have is ‘Brick, How to Build and Estimate.’’ 
This book, just off the press, is a 72-page 
manual of fullest data on Ideal and 
solid brick construction, containing vital in- 
formation for those planning to build and 
for contractors. It contains 30 tables, 9 
full-page detail drawings and scores of illus- 
trations. Thoroughly helpful and practical. 
25c postpaid. 

You can secure both these books from 
The Common Brick Industry of America, 
1302 Schofield Building, Cleveland, by whom 
they are published. The nominal price 
asked is to cover printing and distribution 
cost only. The best plan is to enclose $1.25 
and get both books. 











The Cheyenne, one of the 3 35 small house designs shown in that 
most interesting volume, ‘ “Brick for the Aver age Man's Home”. 
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there are small children, or where much 
out-of-door work is done by different 
members of the family, it may be well to 
have a small closet in the back hall for 
garden clothes or for wet garments. 
Usually, the space under the stairs, 
when the cellar stairs are not here, is 
made to fit the purposes of a coat closet. 
The one outlined above, however, is too 
large for such a place 
and must be planned] 
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and either in this closet 6r in the bath- 
room there should be drawers or shelves 
for her bed linen and towels. The consider- 
ation of bathrooms brings us to the second 
floor. The ideal arrangement is for each 
bath to have a small linen closet where the 
special linen belonging to it may be kept. 
One general closet, however, for all other 
than service linen, will be sufficient, as 
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type in which each shelf has a door hinged 
at the bottom, as, in this latter case, only 
one shelf is available at one time while, in 
the former, all can be seen and reached at 
once. The objection that this arrangement 
exposes all the linen to dust when but one 
sheet may be wanted is not a serious 
one, as the time required to select the 
n linen is too brief to 

allow real contami- 
nation. 








elsewhere. This space 


7 It goes without 








saying that each bed- 





under the stairs 
might then be util- 
ized as a closet for 
the baby carriage. 


“ 








room should have a 
closet. If this is a 
wardrobe closet, then 














This article of furni- 
ture is too often for- 
gotten in planning 
the house. Beds, bu- 
reaus, and the piano 
are carefully consid- 
ered and room al- 
lowed for them, but 
the baby carriage is @ 
utterly disregarded, 
with the result that it 
is often left standing 
in the hall, a clumsy 
and ungainly object. 
It is better, perhaps, 
to provide room for it 
other than in the liv- 
ing quarters of the 
house, in the garage, 
for instance, or in a 
small room near the 











each article will have 
its place, and there 
will be no extra space 
for the collecting of 
old clothes and dirt. 























A closet, of a type 
that might be built 
into any room, is 
shown. Such a closet 
should have its floor 
raised 3 or 4 inches 
above the room floor- 
level, thus being 
made more dust 
proof. Also it should 











be built to the ceil- 
ing, as, otherwise, it 
provides too conven- 





























ient a camping- 
ground for dust. 
Shoes and hats 
should have a special 











terrace, which closet 
could later be used as 


section. The shelves 











a tool-room 
storage for porch fur- 
niture. But the pos- 
sible perambulator should be taken into 
consideration and housed somewhere. 
The disposition of cupboards and 
drawers in the kitchen, other than those 
already mentioned, is a special story and 
will not be amplified here. Whether or not 
there should be a store-room depends upon 
the purchasing habits of the particular 
family. If it is the custom to buy in small 
quantities, all dry supplies can undoubt- 
edly be kept in the cupboards in the 
kitchen. But people are moreand more real- 
izing the economy of purchasing in larger 
quantities, and the value of canning and 
cold storage, so that some provision 
should be made for keeping larger bulk 
than the immediate need calls for. This 
closet, except in very warm climates, can 
be included on the first floor, especially if 
it can be planned for the north side of the 
house; and the vegetable and preserve 
closet, usually placed in the cellar, can be 
combined with it, thus saving many steps. 
This room should have a window, but the 
vegetables and preserves should be kept 
in dark cupboards. Any family larger 
than the one we are considering should 
certainly have a storage closet, as the kitch- 
en is a better working unit if kept small. 
The maid’s room should have a closet, 


or as tlie closet designed to store comfortably all one’s personal 


belongings. 


The doors may be lined with mirrors. 


this linen is not in such current use, but is 
handled principally by one person. 

A very satisfactory linen closet is one 
like the sketch, with sliding trays and 
drawers. These trays may be pulled for- 
ward or lifted out entirely. They have 
high sides and back to keep the linen 
securely in place, but no obstruction in 
front to hide it. Sheets, when folded, 
range approximately from 12 by 18 inches, 
single ones, to 13 by 25 inches, double 
ones, so that shelves as small as 15 by 28 
inches are large enough to hold one pile of 
sheets, or three piles of pillow cases (8 by 
18 inches folded), but if space permits, it 
will be found more convenient to have the 
shelves larger. Those 19 by 36 inches, on 
which may be placed one pile of sheets and 
one pile of pillow cases, or those 26 by 32 
inches, on which may be placed two piles 
of sheets with the long dimension width- 
wise of the shelf, will be found a more 
economical use of space. There should be 
a sliding shelf at a convenient height, on 
which to rest the linen when sorting it. 
Drawers may be placed underneath for 
linen pieces and rags, as this seems a logi- 
cal place to transfer old, worn-out linen. 
This type of linen closet with double doors 
will be found more convenient than the 


for shoes may be 
| made level and just 

wide enough to take 
one row of footwear, or they may be slop- 
ing. The sloping ones are more expensive 
and seem hardly worth the extra cost. 
The shelves for hats are made the full 
depth of the space and are wide enough to 
hold a hat-box. There may be planned, 
also, in this wardrobe, a special section for 
sewing articles and mending, with shelves 
or drawers for materials. In many houses 
a special sewing-room will be planned, and 
such a cupboard would naturally be placed 
in this room; but in houses where a room 
cannot be spared for sewing, the use of a 
section of the wardrobe in the owner's 
bedroom will be found a good solution of 
the problem. 

The principal wardrobe should have a 
14-inch pole not less than 5 feet 6 inches 
above the closet floor and 12 inches from 
the wall. A shelf may be built in this 
wardrobe, or a small cupboard, entirely 
separate, may be built at the top. Which 
of these arrangements may be better will 
depend principally upon the room height 
and the treatment of the woodwork. For 
instance, if it seems desirable to carry the 
tops of these wardrobe doors to the same 
level as the tops of the room doors, there 
may not be room for a cupboard, in which 
case it will be (Continued on page 500) 
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A GROUP OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOMES 
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ered one of the most artistic 
in town, and this is a settle- 
ment of millionaires.’ 
‘The Prize House is 
splendid in every detail.’ 
‘Very satisfactory to live 


Comments from 

Home Owners. 
‘Every day finds us more 
satisfied than ever, and 
neither friend nor foe has had 
any suggestions to make in 
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= the way of alterations or in. 

= improvements.’ ‘Certainly a fine little 
= home.’ 





‘Our bungalow is consid- 





= Joliet, Illinois 
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The Double Gambrel House Rear View of a Prize IHIouse Hame 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Shawsheen Village, Mass. 
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House Beautiful No. 1 House Beautiful Bungalow 
West Newton, Mass. Winter Park, Florida 

On receipt of ten cents and your name and address we will send you a circular showing floor plans, and giving full par- 

ticulars about the above houses, and six others, all designed by well-known architects. If you are thinking of building 


next spring you will be interested in this book. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


(Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME) i 





LECTRICITY has done a lot for 
Christmas. Yet that is not the way 
to say it, for Christmas was as 

great and wonderful as Christmas could be 
Before Franklin ever touched his knuckle 
to the kite, or our wizard Edison set it to 
lighting lamps. But electricity has surely 
done a lot to help us — who make Christ- 
mas for ourselves — to express the spirit 
of our Christmas giving. And this is some- 
thing worth thinking about right now. 

Christmas originated in the beautiful 
old custom of exchanging joyful greetings 
on the anniversary of the birth of Christ. 
Then folk began to make gifts one to an- 
other because it gave pleasure and in a 
more material way expressed the felicitous 
spirit of the day. The thought has spread 
until it is a world-wide custom and has 
been for generations, each one striving to 
select such presents as will give the most 
pleasure, and will evidence best the feeling 
that has prompted it. The thought is not 
merely to ‘give something,’ not just to 
make it a surprise for Christmas Day, but 
to make it a source of enjoyment that, if 
possible, will be lasting. And this is hard 
to do. 

After all, when it comes to giving things 
to grown-ups, there is a very limited field 
for selection. Children spend most of their 
hours in play, and a new toy is the natural 
Christmas gift. But men and women, 
young or old, if you would give them 
something that they will use with genuine 
enjoyment and take real pleasure in, are 
not so easily suited. For where do they 
spend their hours when they are using 
things — these grown-ups? There is al- 
most no choice but something for the 
home. People like to buy what they wear 
for themselves and they have their own 
ideas about what they want for the car. 
The best gift, therefore, is a contribution 
to the equipment for the home. Books are 





Electric grill. 


Electric Christmas Gifts 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 





Electric vacuum 
cleaner. 





read once and then stand upon the shelf. 
Omaments are appreciated though not 
really used. Good pictures, clocks or rugs 
or easy chairs run into more expense than 
usually is possible. There is really nothing 
in the whole long line of Christmas shops 
as appropriate as some electric appliance 
that the household is still waiting for. 

For here is something more than just a 
gift for Christmas. It is a gift for all the 
year and many years’ enjoyment, not just 
for what it is, but what it does. It brings a 
new comfort which the whole household 
can share, a new bit of convenience, a new 
release from some job of housework that 
has always been a hardship. It is a gift of 
service that is a living record of your 
thoughtfulness, that is remembered and 
appreciated day by day. 

The variety of these electric household 
comforts that are so appealing for Christ- 
mas giving have increased greatly in the 
last few years, both in number and design, 
so that there is now a wide selection, no 





Heat-pad. 
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matter whether you seek a present for a 
man or woman, young or old, and some- 
thing that will come within the amount 
you wish to spend. Here is a list of prac- 
tically the complete assortment of domes- 
tic appliances now in use: — 


Curling-iron Hot-air hand-dryer 
Water-heater Christmas-tree lighting 
Shaving-mug outfit 

Shaving-light Percolator 

Vibrator Toaster 

Hair-dryer Chafing-dish 

Comb Samovar 
Shaving-mirror Waffle-iron 
Foot-warmer Grill 

Milk-warmer Egg-boiler 


Heating-pad 
Heating-blanket 
Immersion heater 
Radiant heater 
Electric fire-logs 
Sewing-machine 
Baby-size electric 
clothes-washer 
Lamps 
Night-light 
Dimming-device 
High-low lamp 
Fans 
Intercommunicating 
telephone 
Radium locaters on sock- 
ets and switches 
Flashlight 
Boudoir iron 
Violet-ray outfit 
Vacuum cleaner 
Electric toys 
Electrically heated 
water-faucet 


Plate-warmer 
Vacuum-cleaner 
Wired tea-wagon 
Cigar-lighter 
Portable lamps 
Floor-lamps 
Table-lamps 
Desk-lamps 
Electric candlesticks 
Electric player-piano 
Electric phonograph 
Piano-light 
Clothes-washer 
Laundry irons 
lroning-machine 
Electric range 
Fireless cooker 
Dish-washer 
Mixer for sauces, eggs, 
etc. 
Electric refrigerator 
Ice-cream freezer 
Plate-warmer 
Utility motor 


Out of this list, of course, the small table 





appliances are the most popular and con- 
venient in price and size for Christmas 
giving. The toasters, the grill, the chafing- 
dish, the urn percolator, the coffeepot and 
teapot are every one of them useful com- 
forts for any home of any size, and are 
universally welcome as a gift. They pack 
easily in holly-boxes with red ribbon, 
carrying all the Christmas atmosphere. 
Every woman and every man is delighted 
to receive them and to use them, for they 





Coffee percolater. 
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Soft Water 
throughout 
Your House 


O matter how hard, how unsatisfactory your 
present water supply is, a Permutit Water 
Softener will transform it automatically and 
without the use of chemicals, to a clear, drink- 


able water that is actually softer than rain. 

Permutit is a granular material on the order of sand that 
possesses the remarkable property of abstracting all the 
hardness from any water that passes through it. 

The Softener is a metal tank containing Permutit that is 
connected into your water supply line in the basement or 
any other convenient spot. No chemicals are used and it 
is operated under the ordinary house pressure without any 
additional pumps or motors. It is fully guaranteed. 

Permutit softened water is free from dangerous contami- 
nations found in rain water systems, and it brings to the 
home all the delights, all the benefits of nature’s most won- 
derful tonic, “Soft Water.” Thousands are in use in all parts 
of the country. Let us send you our booklet “Soft Water 
in Every Home.” No obligations we assure you. 


The Permutit Company 
4th Avenue and 30th Street New York 
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Let this book be the Guide! 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


“THIS BOOK ” is Ovington’s Christ- 
mas Book, perhaps the most famous 
guide to gifts in all the world. 

It is ready now, just off the press in 
fact, and between its covers you will 
find nearly 400 suggestions which are 
unmatched for variety, novelty and good 
taste. 

The Edition is limited and the demand 
generally exceeds the supply, but we 
suggest you write for your copy before 
you plan the purchase of a single gift. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
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The price of Frigidaire has recently been 
reduced from $775 to $595 f. o. b. Dayton 


21 ort 


AT 39TH STREET 









































on runie dil: 
rigidaire Completes 
the Home 


Frigidaire, the electrical home re- 
frigerator contributes in a large 
measure to the convenience and 
comfort of modern homes. 


It is self-contained and automatic. 
It eliminates the bother and uncer- 
tainty of an outside ice supply. It 
maintains a dry, constant temper- 
ature, at least ten degrees colder 
than is possible with ice. 


Frigidaire provides ice cubes for 
table use and delicious desserts are 
frozen as needed in the freezing 
compartment. 


It keeps meats, vegetables, fruits 
and dairy products delightfully 
fresh and wholesome. 


Frigidaire is a product of General 
Motors Corporation and is thor- 
oughly dependable. 


It is now being demonstrated in 
our branch offices and by Delco- 
Light distributors in all principal 
cities. 

A descriptive booklet describing 
Frigidaire in detail will be mailed 
on request. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 







































Electric sewing-machine. 


are luxurious little comforts that soon make 
themselves indispensable. To make toast, 
to grill the bacon and cook the eggs, to 
percolate the coffee just right, and all done 
on the table quickly while you are eating 
and without a bit of fuss or bother, is 
something that any- family thoroughly 
enjoys. 

Then there is the group of other small 
appliances that are a bit more personal in 
character—the electric flatiron, the baby’s 
milk-warmer, the heat-pad, the immersion 
heater, the vibrator, the curling-iron, the 
radiator, and the electric fan. Every home 
needs several of these devices, according 
to conditions in that home. The bottle- 
warmer will give more joy to the baby’s 
mother than any other gift you possibly 
could think of. The heat-pads will con- 
tinually please someone who sleeps out- 
doors and has a bed to warm up before 
climbing in. Every woman needs a flat- 
iron. Every home should have heater and 
afan. It isa matter of choosing the thing 
that the household lacks. You can be sure 
of its appeal. 

Beyond this are the table-lamps and the 
reading-lamps that stand upon the floor 
beside your chair. You see them in infinite 
variety of design and finish, with artistic 
shades of many kinds that provide a 
choice to harmonize with any room, no 
matter what the scheme of decoration. 
Nothing gives more satisfaction and is 
more enjoyed in the rest hours of the even- 
ing, year after year. If your friends are 
not well equipped with lamps, this is the 
thing. 

But when you are searching for a gift of 





Table-lamp. 


operations going on at the same time. 
ing the coffeepot and keeping the plates warm; the right-hand unit is 
cooking potatoes (below) and roasting a small roast in the oven above. 
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service, electricity offers even greater 
possibilities in the larger labor-saving ap- 
pliances — the vacuum cleaner, the elec- 
tric sewing-machines, the dish-washer, the 
clothes-washer, the ironing-machine, the 
electric range, the electric fireless cooker, 
and the kitchen motor outfit. Here are 
utilities that strike right at the bottom of 
the problem of modern housekeeping. 
They relieve the housewife of her hardest 
work, and her husband of a source of 
worry and expense that is ever a burden. 
They put an end to drudgery in the 
kitchen and laundry; they save hours for 
rest and recreation; they simplify the 
servant problem; they save money in 
many ways; they help put housekeeping 
on a basis of efficiency that brings im- 
mense satisfacton. These are wonder- 
ful gifts for members of the family — 
wife, sister, brother, mother, daughter. 
To see the pleasure that will come of 





Electric clock. 


the results that these labor-saving ap- 
pliances will bring, makes them the best 
of all presents to give. Every one of them 
is vitally needed in everybody’s home and 
before long will be considered a prime es- 
sential in a well-ordered household. 

Take this range of selection, with all the 
little specialties that are included in the 
list above, — flashlights, electric toys, 
tree-lighting sets, and all the rest, — and 
you have surely enough to choose from. 
Every year more and more merchants fea- 








This is a two-burner table electric range. The picture shows four 


The left-hand unit is beat- 
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This is the ovenette to be used with the electric 
grill. It can be used for baking and roasting. 


ture electric Christmas gifts, and each 
season there is a bigger demand, and the 
reason is clear. For while the population 
of the United States has grown by 15 per 
cent in the last ten years, the number of 
electrically lighted homes has increased 
by something like 250 percent. Therefore, 
for each Christmas we have some 25 
per cent more households that are ready 
for electric gifts and that also buy them 
both for themselves and for their friends, 
because they have just discovered by in- 
timate contact what comforts they offer. 
This the shopkeepers have also seen, and so 
the popularity of electric gift appliances 
and the number of devices on the market 
swells with each new season of Christmas 
shopping. 

Look over this list right now and think 
of the friends whom you are most eager to 
please. Select for each of them one of 
these gifts that will bring him or her a new 
comfort that can be enjoyed on through- 
out the years. You will find that there is 
something just appropriate. Then drop 
into some electric shop the next time you 
are passing and look at these devices. See 
how they work and what they cost. Select 
one while you are there so that it can go on 
its way ahead of time. And if the dealer 
does not know of what voltage the electric 
current is in the town where the appliance 
will be used, send one marked 115 volts. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred this 
will be right. If it is wrong, it can be ex- 
changed locally. There is no Christmas 
gift like something electrical. 





Electric heater-fan. 
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Lunken Windows Installed in Residence of Mr. T. Melbye, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 
Architects: Blackall, Clapp 4 Whittemore, Boston, Mass. 


BEFORE YOU BUILD LEARN OF THE 
MANY ADVANTAGES OF 


unken Windows 


FOR THE 


Residence, Hospital, Apartment Building and Hotel 
Insuring Health— Comfort— Convenience and Economy 


A double hung window, with any degree of ventilation up to 100% of frame opening. 
Zero tight when closed due to copper weather-stripping. 
Copper Screens cover entire opening and can be safely 
stored within the window pocket in ten seconds. 

These Combined Advantages in Lunken Windows are 
unknown in every other type of window nowinuse. They 
save heat, labor and screen damage, can be easily installed in 
any type of new building. There are no complicated parts, 
and their construction admits of any desired inside or outside 
trim or decoration, yet their appearance when installed is 
the same as a standard double hung window. 

Delivered from Factory Complete— glazed, fitted, screened, 
hung, aie tested and guaranteed — ready to set 
in wall. 

Investigate the advantages of LUNKEN WINDOWS before 
planning new buildings. Grant us the privilege of sending 
detailed information. Write to-day. 


THE LUNKEN WINDOW CO. 


4105 Cherry Street Cincinnati, Ohio 









































ROOKWOOD 


responds to the eternal lure of pottery. 
For satisfying gifts call upon our agent or write to us. 


THE Rookwoop PoTTERY COMPANY 
CELESTIAL STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The soft blending of colors characteristic 
of fine tapestries adds much to that atmos- 
phere of warmth and comfort so desired in 
the home. 


Inquiries invited through your Decorator 


May we send you our new zz All fabrics imported from 
booklet “C *—* Tapestries England—Petit Point, Gros 
with Histories” Pointand exquisiteneedlework 


ARTHUR:H-LEE&SONS 


Makers of Fine Fabrics 


1501 HEYWORTH BUILDING 2 WEST 47th STREET 
Chicago New York City 
BIRKENHEAD 
England 
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f) in Good furniture 


Luxurious Comfort 


Greater joy has no man than to 
sink into the comfortable depths of 
this luxurious Elgin A. Simonds 
Company Coxwell Chair. 


This is but one of the many 
Elgin A. Simonds reproductions and 
creations you may find in the best 
furniture shops—when buying your 
Christmas Gifts. Furniture always 
makes a pleasing and lasting gift. 


Write for our 
Booklet B on 
Interior Decorating 


Ih 
KIgin A. Simonds 
( OIRPANyY 
Manufacturer Wi 
SYRACUSE .N.Y 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAG( 








FLOWER GATHERING 


New and charming for the flower lover 


Gay cretonne circular bag gathers up into 
5 compartments by black silk cord and carries 
on your arm when in your garden. Then 
in house opens 24 inches flat on table and 
its rubberized surface prevents table damage. 
Delightfully versed boxed with hand-tinted 
friendship card N 2245 $1.50. Postpaid. 


Have you ever seen our Catalog of unusual 
and charming gifts? Please send for it! 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 
22 Townhouse Sq. Salem, Massachusetts 
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Your Roof Tree 


(Continued from page 460) 


a change while being studied by the architect. 
The upper sketch shows the low roof and cen- 
tral chimney which represented the simplest, 
cheapest expression of the plan and needs of 
the owner. The lower sketch shows what was 
actually built: the roof made steeper and given 
a more interesting form, — a gable on a hip, — 
the chimney decorated with projecting pilas- 
ters of brick. The house is set in the woods, 
and these changes brought it into keeping 
with its surroundings and transformed it from 
a very ordinary building into a house of con- 
siderable interest and charm. 

There is little chance of improvement in the 
general level of American building unless all 
Americans take a critical and intelligent inter- 
est in architecture. If individuals would ex- 
amine the buildings about them in detail, ask- 
ing how they could be bettered, not taking 
things for granted, not saying, for instance, 
‘There is a building and of course it has a roof’ 
but rather ‘There is a building with a roof of 
excellent material, with a pitch that shows just 
the right amount of surface,’ then we might 
hope for improvement. When we all take 
beauty into account as a necessity, it is reason- 
able to expect that it will be more generally 
provided by those whose business it is to put 
our ideas into form. 


Plants and Flowers in the Home 
(Continued from page 463) 


their further care requires no expense — just 
the respect and courtesy that one gives to any- 
body for service. Food and shelter to the plant 
are only water, sunlight, and protection from 
extremes of temperature. 

Plants for window-boxes should be chosen 
for their hardiness. The begonia is particularly 
adaptable and easy to cultivate, and can be 
grown in a variety of fine colors ranging from 
green through the yellows and deep reds. It 
is something different from the conventional 
geraniums and pansies and has a longer sea- 
sonal life. But these are only possible if the 
outside flower-boxes are placed well below the 
window. Otherwise, drooping vines or trailing 
sprays will be more satisfactory, for tall flowers 
or foliage obstruct light and air from the room 
and will also be broken by the action of 
shutters. 

Plants are well used to emphasize points of 
structural or architectural interest in a house. 
Tall palms, spruce or bay may be used at an 
entrance doorway or to mark an axis. They 
may serve as a note of cheer in a vestibule or 
indicate a formal stairway. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that austere, uncompromis- 
ing-looking plants are not appropriate for a 
light, dainty room, any more than a delicate 
plant seems at home in a formal, dignified 
location. 

The type of plant receptacles to be used 
should be considered as carefully as the char- 
acter of the plants. Jardiniéres are not made 
to hold soil, but to hold pots in which soil 
is placed. They are nearly all glazed and are 
never provided with outlets for water. Their 
function is primarily ornamental, but they 
also serve, when used as intended, to catch 
the drip from the pot and to prevent excess 
evaporation. Whatever the type of vessel in 
which plants are grown, there should always be 

















Send for our beautifully 
illustrated descriptive 
Booklet of our products 
which include ‘**PER- 
FECT’’ Warm Air Fur- 
naces; ‘“‘PERFECT” 
Cooking Ranges; RICH- 
ARDSON Steam and 
Water Boilers; RICH- 
ARDSON Tank and 
Laundry Heaters; RICH- 
ARDSON Garage Heaters. 
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COMBINE BEAUTY WITH ECONOHY IN YOUR KITCHEN 


WW 
V 


BOSTON 


WE are now making our Perfect 

Range in a brilliant enamel 
finish in gray, blue, brown or green 
to carry out the color scheme in 
your kitchen. 


THE enameling on these Rangesis 

processed in such a way that 
it becomes part of the casting itself, 
and therefore will mot crack or chip. 
To clean, only a damp cloth is 
necessary. 


‘THs Range uses Coa/ or Gas; 

has commodious ovens, ample 
top cooking surface and all improve- 
ments, at a cost little above that of 
an ordinary stove. 


If you are contemplating building, or altering your present home, it will be our pleasure to place 


at your disposal the services of any of our departments. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


260 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


NEWARK PROVIDENCE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROCHESTER 


CHICAGO 
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This Christmas, give her a Hoover as a lasting reminder of 
your thoughtfulness. Give her the joy of an immaculate 
home, with rugs that are ever clean and attractive. Trans 
form her hours of drudgery into hours of ease and leisure 
All these a Hoover means, and more. For this efficient cleaner 
also lessens many household expenses as well as repeatedly 
pays for itself by its guaranteed ability to extend the life of 
rugs. Gently it beats out all nap-wearing grit from rug depths. 
Electrically it sweeps up stubbornest litter, erects crushed nap, 


and freshens colors. Powerfully it suction cleans. Only The Hoover 
does all this. “Give her a Hoover and you give her the best.” 


e HOOVER | 


It Beats —as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 


Write for booklet {How to Judge an Electric Cleaner, and names of Author- 
ized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee. 


Tut Hoover Suction Swetrer Comrany, FAcrorits AT NortH CANTON, OH10, AND HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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ni The Hoover lifts the rug from the " 
floor, like this—gently beats out its 
led grit, and so prolongs its life 
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openings in the bottom to permit the escape of 
the surplus moisture in the soil after watering. 
When proper drainage is not supplied, the soil 
becomes water-soaked, the air is prevented 
from coming in contact with the roots, the 
soil becomes sour, the roots decay, the plant 
begins to droop and lose its leaves, withers and 
finally dies. 

For individual plants, a saucer of the same 
material as the pot is part of the equipment. 
Some pots come with such saucers attached. 
These are distinctly undesirable, for the pur- 
pose is to catch the surplus water and remove 
it, and this will inevitably be neglected if the 
whole heavy plant has to be carried away and 
turned upside down. 

Many advantages result from the use of 
plants and flowers in the nursery. It is recog- 
nized to-day that a large portion of a child’s 
education results from the opportunities for 
experience that he has in his youth. It is well, 
therefore, for him to become acquainted with 
some plant life, as well as animal life, during 
his early years. Plants will provide the young 
child with a sense of responsibility and im- 
portance if he is taught to care for them regu- 
larly and properly. They will also give him 
first-hand information concerning a very im- 
portant branch of human knowledge. There 
is much to learn of color, form, and fitness by 
a child who is surrounded with these things 
and taught how to observe them intelligently. 
Indeed, flowers in every part of the house will 
bring to each member within it a different 
message of delight, cheer or knowledge. 


The House of Brick 


(Continued from page 470) 


home-loving woman than her home itself? So, 
like Mistress Whitney, | would have my house 
of enduring material that will withstand the 
ravages of time and flame and storm. And | 
would have it of beautiful proportions and 
graceful and dignified’ lines, and of a style which 
has stood the test of time and belongs to no 
one era or fad. Then, when bungalows shall 
have joined Queen Anne cottages and mansard 
roofs in the lintbo of discarded fashions, my 
dream-house will still be a thing of beauty to 
delight the eyes of men. For quality and sim- 
plicity are unfailing rules to select important 
things by, whether they be houses or furniture 
or friends. 

A hundred years from now its lighting fix- 
tures will be antiquated, its furnace obsolete, 
its plumbing long departed. But so long as 
people like to eat in sunny dining-rooms and 
broad, low stairs are easy for little children to 
climb; so long as sunsets still glow in crimson 
and gold through western windows, and spring 
winds blow into well-ventilated bedrooms, my 
house will be a joy to the woman who lives in 
it. It will be cool, sheltered from the summer’s 
glare, protected against the winter’s chill, and 
a haven of rest to tired men who will climb its 
little hill at evening time. And what more can 
be asked of any house — or of the woman who 
plans it? 
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( a éverlasting Economy) 
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Not a High-Priced Luxury 


The Figures Prove It 


Any dealer can prove to you in a few minutes that Oak Flooring 
actually costs Jess than ordinary flooring, plus carpets. No doubt 
you have always thought otherwise. 

But just give the dealer the sizes of the rooms you want to floor. 
You can do it over the telephone. 

When you add to this fact the matchless beauty of Oak, its 
greater durability and cleanliness, the ease with which it is kept 
clean, and the greater selling and renting value it adds to property, 
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‘ Mii there remains no possible reason why you should not have Oak 
‘dj FMA Floors. 
wsSsA A special thickness (} inch) is made for laying over worn floors, 
; at small cost. 
Quality Talk to the nearest dealer, or write us for three free booklets, 






Uniformity 
Responsibility 







in colors. 


OAK FLOORING 722-4 


1046 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 


























Easily. . 


REDUC - Naturally 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a recognized 
standard weight-reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome and delicious 
food — scientifically prepared. 

There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in the Basy 
Bread course. Legions have reported 
remarkable reductions in weight with 





Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a Day 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 





Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 






N.J. 7 
Pe . gains in strength and health. 
Am just half through my course of You will be yery much 


Basy Bread. Am more than pleased with interested in the 

the results. Have not deprived myself of Basy Bread book- 

any particular thing that I really cared let, which gives 

to eat. Am delighted with the results reliable informa- 

the scales show, as well as the way I feel. : Te 

way 5! tion on obesity 

Mrs. H. S. F., Virginia. and how to re- 

duce. Write for 

> 

DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL your copy today. 

FOODS Co. Sent in sealed, 

43 Oakwood Ave. plain cover, post- 
Orange New Jersey age prepaid. 
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REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 
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FURNITURE 





oC JOHNSON é-SON 
: g Finishing Auton 
The Woon xcine wis U> 





' S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.HB12, Racine, Wis. 


Please send me, free and postpaid, your Instruction 
Book on Wood Finishing. 
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Why don’t YOU have a Greenhouse? 


Just think what pleasure —and what profit, too—a small 
greenhouse would be to you this Winter! Flowers fresh 
every day —early garden next Spring! Callahan sectional 
greenhouses are made in several styles, in sections all ready 
to assemble, and are an attractive addition to any house 
or estate. Prices very reasonable. Ask us for The 
Greenhouse Book. 

T. J. Callahan Co., 72 S. Canal St., Dayton, Ohio 


This Beautiful 
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Book on 


Wood Finishing 


FREE 


IVES complete instructions for finishing all wood—hard or soft, old or 

new. Explains just what materials to use and how to apply them. Tells 
how inexpensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful and artistic 
as hard wood. This book is the work of experts—illustrated in color. Gives cov- 
ering capacities, includes color charts, etc. 


JOHNSON’S ENAMEL 


Johnson’s Perfectone Undercoat and Enamel is the ideal finish for wood, plaster and metal. 
It will not chip, check, crack, peel or change its color. 


Gives a beautiful, germ-proof, 
porcelain-like finish which is impervious to hot 
soapy water, iodine, ammonia, etc. 


Fill out and mail coupon for a free copy of 
“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture.” 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Dept. HB12, Racine, Wis. 
Canadian Factory—Brantford 


























Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


HE seventh edition (published in 1920) 
contains more than a hundred pages of 
text; classifies about 600 varieties of Peonies 
(the largest collection in America); lists hun- 
dreds of Irises and other perennials, flowering 
shrubs, vines, and shade trees; shows many 
illustrations in color and photographic plates. 
Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
will be sent postpaid for $1. 
This catalog is too expensive for promiscuous distribu- 
tion, but will be sent on receipt of $1, which may be 
deducted from the first order amounting to $10 for plants, 
shrubs or trees. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
125 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 




















January Will Be The California Number 
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Decorative Lighting 
By Grace T. Hadley 


:. a Genie suddenly appeared with the won- 
derful fabled power of the ancient tale and, 
making due obeisance, presented a huge salver 
with a house upon it saying: ‘Here is a house, 
fit it and furnish it, decorate it and illuminate 
it artistically,’ would not the important ques- 
tion be: ‘How shall | light my home?’ 

This has become a question of the greatest 
importance, yet how many home-builders give 
it more than a passing thought? Formerly, 
two per cent of the total investment in the 
home and furnishings was considered sufficient 
for the lighting fixtures, but it is now conceded 
that four or five per cent is little enough for 
the lighting of the modern home. Artistic 
lighting adds very materially to the esthetic 
enjoyment of the modern home. 

The lighting of the home is not one of the 
so-called exact sciences, but the lighting ex- 
perts have made it far more scientific for the 
average home to-day. One very hopeful note 
has been struck. Fixtures of the future are 
going to be flexible to a degree undreamed of 
in the past. Heretofore they have been fas- 
tened permanently to walls and ceilings, and 
there they remained, year in, year out. 

The new flexibility of fixtures has been made 
possible by the invention of a novel method 
of connecting wires and fixtures. Flush with 
the surface of walls and ceilings little recep- 
tacles are placed which resemble the ordinary 
push-plug sockets. From the base of the wall- 
brackets project two curved arms like the 
claws of a hammer. To attach the fixture to 
any of the wall receptacles, the claws are in- 
serted into the slots, and the fixtures are then 
brought up to horizontal. 

These are very important details, but the 
progress of lighting has been delayed because 
esthetic considerations have stopped at the 
fixtures instead of reaching the real object of 
lighting — the effect upon the mood or expres- 
sion of the room, especially the living-room. 
The appearance of a room at night depends 
more upon how it is lighted than upon the 
furnishings. The texture of fabrics, rugs, wall- 
coverings, pictures, and the furniture itself are 
enhanced under right lighting conditions. 

The householder often spends a great deal 
in an attempt to beautify interiors; more than 
in making them merely physically comfortable. 
Often more money is spent for draperies in a 
single room than upon fixtures for the entire 
house. A few small fixtures in a room, by their 
appearance alone, cannot compete with drap- 
eries of much larger areas in appealing to the 
eye; but lighting effects from appropriate fix- 
tures dominate the room, and they can not 
only compete with, but enhance, the other 
furnishings. 

The standard set for the lighting of homes 
has been the standard of utility. In the utility 
group of rooms, — kitchen, pantry, laundry,— 
the function of light is solely utilitarian; but 
in the other rooms of the modern home, the 
potentiality of lighting lies in its zsthetic 
power. Purely useful light does not in itself 
satisfy psychologically, and it may be made 
more desirable by appealing to the imagina- 
tion. 

There are many festive occasions in the 
home where general illumination is necessary 
and desirable. As a stimulator of social life or 
impulse it assumes a valuation that it never 
had as a servant of necessity. 
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Drop All Waste Here-Then Forget It 





An Unseen Refinement 
that Banishes the Garbage Can 


N hundreds of carefully planned homes of recent construction 
there are no insanitary, unsightly waste receptacles to mar 
the neatness of well-kept grounds. Their place is taken by 

the Kernerator, a brick incinerator built in the base of the chim- 
ney when the house is erected, that disposes of all household 
waste — wilted flowers, broken crockery, tin cans, garbage. 


This material is dropped into the handy hopper door, located on 
the first floor in the flue, and it falls into the brick incinerator in 
the basement. At intervals it is lighted and burns itself up with- 
out odor. Non-combustibles are dried and sterilized and later 
dropped into the ashpit. The Kernerator costs nothing to 
operate since no coal, wood, gas or oil is required for fuel. 


Ask your architect about the Kernerator and write for 
an interesting booklet we have just prepared, showing 
some of the fine homes in which it has been installed. 


Kerner Incinerator Co. 
1023 Chestnut Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 


By HENRY B. BESTON 


0)] 
@ 


but a brand-new, sure-enough fairy book, 

containing eleven of as delightful fairy 
stories as‘any child need ask for. I am sorry 
for the children who grew up too soon to know 
‘The Firelight Fairy Book,’ by Henry B. Beston, 
with its beautiful pictures in color, by Maurice 
Day, and a toothsome Christmasy binding. 
These little stories are just what fairy tales 
should be—fresh, merry, poetic, full of color 
and incident; simply told, yet with distinction 
in the choice of words, and with no rubbed-in 
moral. It crowns, I think, the story-telling of 
the year.” (ABBIE FARWELL Brown) 


$3.00 
At all Booksellers or 


Toss book is not a re-telling of old fancies, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find ...for THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 
I tt ans eS is eee 
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H.B, 12-21 
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ine W Irving Forge, inc. 


hand forged 
hardware. 







IRVING 
ore, 


The TRADE MARK 


W’.. Irving 
Sconce 
No. 1102 


Christmas Suggestions 
Unique 





For the friend ** just crazy” 
over new home, camp or 
bungalow, what more fit- 
ting, unusual, and withal 
more useful gift than a piece 
of W. Irving 


Hand-Forged Hardware 


Lighting Fixtures 
Bells Toasting Forks 
Knockers Shoe Scrapers 
Door Handles Lanterns 
Fireplace Sets Stands 

etc. 





The W. Irving 


Unique 
Christmas Suggestions Ne ges 


The 
W. Irving 
Sconce 
No. 1100 


Write us OT visit our shop 


3267328 East 38" St. New York Gity 


Telephone Murray fill 8536. 
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Je HUMPHREY 
No. 110 








The Perfect Auxiliary Heating Device 


December evenings while the storm rages outdoors — what a wonderful comfort 

and convenience it is tohave a Radiantfire. All the heat you want, ready at the 
touch of a match —surely, this is the perfect auxiliary heating device. And it gives 
you a beautiful fireplace by day or by night, Attractive designs in sizes to meet every 
requirement. Burn natural or manufactured gas. See them at your dealer’s or the 
gas company’s office, or write for booklet. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO San Francisco 


O frosty winter mornings—on bleak afternoons when company comes—on 


New York 
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The Burnham Cozy Comfort Heat is 
the dependable economical heat fur- 
nished by Burnham Boilers. 





It can be hot water, steam, or 
vacuum. 

But whichever of the three systems; it 
is always the same dependable, eco- 
nomical Cozy Comfort Heat. 


Wherein, you ask, has it any more 
Cozy Comfortness than any steam, 
water, or vacuum heats? 

That’s a natural question. Glad you 
asked it. 

You have been in more than one 
steam-heated, water-warmed, vacuum- 
tempered house that was not comfort- 
ably warm. 









Irvington, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Exactly What 
The Burnham Cozy Comfort Heat 
Really Is 

















Just off the Press 


Plan Your 
Home NOW! 


Craftsman Bungalows [| Colonial Homes 
1922 Edition DeLuxe — featuring exclusively the 
112 pages of practical, distinctive new colonial bungalows and 
bungalows suitable for any climate, residences. Most original 
costing from $800 to $8,500, with § and artistic plan book ever 
photos of exterior, interiors, plans, § printed on this beautiful 
size,cost,etc., also valuable sugges- § style of architecture. 50 
tions on bungalow building $1.00 Postpaid . 
written by experts. Postpaid ¥4=—= 
Order today. Money back if 
unsatisfied. 


YOHO & MERRITT 
Architects 

412 Empire Bldg. 
SEA’ E, WASH. 





And if not comfortable, it surely 
couldn’t be cozy. 


You have heard all kind of reasons or 
apologies, more or less plausible. 
How few of them, however, got right 
down to the heart of the matter— the 
boiler. 

The boiler is the actual heart of any 
radiator heating system. 

That’s why we are so serious in our 
insistence that you start right, with 
the right boiler. 

If you start right with a Burnham — 
Cozy Comfort is assured you. 


Send for the Happy Solution Book, see 
how absolutely right these statements 
are. 


Canadian Office: 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto 
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END for your free copy of our book 

“On Beautifying the Home 
Grounds,’’—beautifully illustrated, 
a practical, fascinating book, showing 
just how to enhance the charm and 
comfort (and value) of your country 
or suburban home. 

Write for your copy to-day 


MOONS’ NURSERIES 


Morrisville Pennsylvania 
which is 1 mile from Trenton, N. J. 
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Have you booked the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN 


SLIDES on your club or school program ? 
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Our Fifth Avenue Looking-Glass 
(Continued from page 480) 


For instance, there are ‘The Four Horsemen’ 
and ‘The Wine-Makers.’ 

This firm also carries bewitching patterns of 
chintz taken from old-world patterns. Among 
these are ‘Queen Anne’s Lace,’ ‘The Harwich 
Bowl’ and ‘The Lion’s Crest.’ The latter was 
reproduced from a scrap picked up in the Rag 
Fair in Rome. Glazed chintzes are made into 
slip covers for furniture, and for window-shades 
in country houses. 

Furniture was never so interesting or so 
beautifully designed as now. It may be had in 
priceless period originals, or in the finest of 
American reproductions. A workshop high up 
in a side street displays some wonderful pieces 
of ancient Italian furniture which were brought 
to this country by a niece of the Pope. A wal- 
nut sideboard, a long table with wrought-iron 
supports, a cabinet, and a carved chest of the 
fifteenth century with iron hinges are among 
the most notable pieces of the collection. The 
chest, beautiful in proportion and workman- 
ship, breathes of the Renaissance. Under the 
openwork of the delicate wrought-iron hinges, 
bits of ancient vermilion velvet add color and 
interest to the piece. There are also high wal- 
nut chairs with seats of velvet mellowed by 
time. 

Far up the Avenue, in a show-room where 
decorators from all over the country come to 
see beautiful tapestries and furniture, we saw 
lovely copies of old walnut chairs with petit- 
point needlework covered seats and backs 
which could not be distinguished from the 
really ancient ones and which, of course, are 
much lower in price. 

The rug houses display in their windows 
deep-piled treasures, rich and colorful as the 
Arabian Nights. Eastern bazaars have contrib- 
uted their meed of sheer beauty in fabrics of 
unparalleled loveliness. One dreams of spread- 
ing them on polished floors, and one may spend 
and spend and — never regret. Many people 
solve the problem of wedding-presents by choos- 
ing for a gift a rug. It is usually the wisest 
course to have a rug sent home for approval, 
for a choice becomes bewildering in the shop. 
By all means, go only to the best houses to 
purchase; there are tricks of bleaches and dyes 
for the unsuspecting! 

From shop to shop we go, gathering ideas 
for all the minor accessories of the home. No 
more haphazard buying of ‘ornaments’ on the 
nearest department-store bargain-counters. 
Lamps, mirrors, candlesticks, jars for flowers, 
a row of fine books between carefully designed 
book-ends, a bowl of copper or brass, possibly a 
bit of ivory or crystal — these are practically 
all the ornaments which find favor in a modern 
home. Lamps, perhaps, are the most important 
of the minor elements of house decoration. 
They come in designs of infinite variety and 
charm. Many small shops specialize in lamps 
and the proper shades for them. The lamp 
base may be of pottery, of wrought iron, of a 
Chinese plum blossom jar, or of gold and poly- 
chrome composition. 

The dominant note in the decorating world 
of today is Simplicity. Eliminate rather than 
add to your rooms. Bare spaces are more 
beautiful than over-filled ones. In spite of this 
good advice and noble precept we hear of a 
new apartment house just opened in New 
York where the hardware is gold-plated, and 
the push buttons are of 22-karat gold! We cry 
‘Simplicity,’ but it is n’t always inexpensive. 
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i Hostess y 


~« 1835 R+WALLACE’ ---- 


HEAVIEST SILVER PLATE 


CWhen you ask your guests 
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to be seated 


| IT with the happy assurance that every piece of your 
table silver is absolutely correct—and in its proper place? 


In subtle tribute to the perfect hostess we have designed 
an exquisite new pattern and called it the ‘‘Hostess.” It 
is truly the spirit of hospitality translated into silver plate 
and is so well made by Wallace Silver craftsmen that it is 
guaranteed without time limit. 


Rigidly adhering to the 80-year-old Wallace —_ of 
fair dealing, we promptly offer the public the benefit of 
lower production costs. These reduced prices come just 
in time to suggest Wallace Silverware as a most appropriate 
Christmas gift. 

There are many attractive patterns from which to choose, including the 
two illustrated. The Hostess in ‘°1835 R. Wallace’? Heaviest Silver 
Plate, is distinguished by its extreme delicacy and refinement; the 
Daupuine, in Sterling, by its beautiful Louis XVI lines, simplified to 
satisfy modern taste. 

No matter what Silver you use, write for the Wallace Hostess Book. _It tells in text, 
diagram and peers just what every hostess should know in order to entertain 


smartly on all occasions. Profusely illustrated with correct table settings. Sent 
postpaid for 50cents. Address: Hostess Department, Box No. 12, 


R.WALLACE 8 SONS MFG. CO. 
Wallingford — Connecticut 


SILVERSMITHS FOUNDED 1835 
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Jowering Skyscraper 


you can have the protection of uniform 
quality throughout the complete plumbing, 
sanitation and heating systems by utilizing 
Crane Service. 

Crane Service brings to the equipping of 
the skyscraper the resources and manufac- 















































, turing experience necessary to meet all 
requirements of such installations, however 
extensive or unusual. And it assures for the 
homebuilder in turn the completeness and 
reliability which safeguard the investors in 
a mammoth business or industrial structure. 
Plumbing. Sanitati 
umbing. sanitation 
nd Heating 
Equipment 
can be selected in all its details at any of the Crane 
branches, exhibit rooms or offices. It permits of 
filling the complete specifications for such systems 
through one reliable source of supply, with the aid 
of large assortments and the most approved designs. 
Visit the nearest Crane establishment with 
your architect and you will find it an easy 
matter to make full selections. 
’ 
‘We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including 
valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, 
ferrostecl, cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pres- 
sures and all purposes, and are distributors through the 
trade of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 
co ' 
"PORTLAND, ME * BINGHAMTON N.Y, MEMPHIS, TENN THERE ISA NEARBY CRANE BRANCH OR GRAND RAPIDS, MICH *LINCOLN NEB. POCATELLO, IDAHO 
einacnaggy teen Mn... <a OFFICE TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE osuxosn, wis. * OMAHA, NEB. BILLINGS, MONT. : 
BOSTON, MASS. BUFFALO, N. Y. SAVANNAH, GA. bi f “MADISON, wis. DES MOINES, IOWA GREAT FALLS, MONT. ke 
“WORCESTER, MASS. “ERIE, PA. *JACKSONVILLE, FLA, ( RA N E CO ROCKFORD, ILL. DAVENPORT, IOWA LEWISTON, (DAHO S 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. “WILKES-BARRE, PA, *MOBILE, ALA. ' @ CHICAGO, ILL. “CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA SPOKANE, — 
q 4 % » PA. i Ee “AURORA, ILL. SIOUX CITY, IOWA ‘SEATTLE, WASH. 
caer ol —— a ‘aaramaa. to 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO *GALESBURG, ILL. WINONA, .MINN. TACOMA, WASH. 
“NEW LONDON, CONN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘“SHREVEPORT, LA. VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS ee, iL. MANKATO, MINN. “ABERDEEN, ae 
“Wa ; ; - & ) ARK. . LOUIS, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | PORTLAND, i 
“NEW HAVER, CONN. CAMDEN, Wm. 2. “EVANSVILLE, IND, SANITARY FIXTURES KANSAS CiTY, MO, ST. PAUL, MINN, RENO, NEV. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. ATLANTIC CITY. N. J, TERRE HAUTE, IND. CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS “JOPLIN, MO. DULUTH, MINN. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y. BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, OHIO 23.W 44TH ST AND 22W 45TH ST. NEW YORK MUSKOGEE, OKLA. FARGO, N. D. OAKLAND, CAL. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C. = INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 1105-1107 BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY pope CITY, OKLA. pons esr $s. BD. ban a aan CAL 
es * , ow. VA. , IND. Q é : . ULSA, OKLA. ATERTOWN,: S. D. SAN JOSE, E: 
ee ae ee a eee aes To which the puiblic is condially invieed WICHITA, KAN. "DENVER, COLO... *FRESNO, CAL. : 
*UTICA,.N. Y. KNOXVILLE, TENN. DETROIT, MICH. WORKS: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM “TOPEKA, KAN. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “SANTA BARBARA, CA g 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. “NASHVILLE, TENN. *SAGINAW, MICH. CRANE “ST. JOSEPH, MO. OGDEN, UTAH e— 
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J tot, pity rigc ie np ama i MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS), CALGARY, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, CRANE-BENNETT. LTD. 
poy Races fgets Sonohenan ees . jc TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG 45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENG. 
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Trees and Shrubs for the Home 
Nursery 


(Continued from page 482) 


height, or by low buildings they will give 
contrast. A variety of the White poplar which 
has much the same habit of growth as the 
Lombardy is called Bolleana poplar, and it is a 
very desirable tree for ornamental planting. 
It may be propagated in the way suggested, 
although it does not root quite so readily as 
does the Lombardy. The Carolina poplar, 
which is really a variety of the cotton-wood, 
has been very generally planted during the 
last twenty years, but it is not a desirable tree 
except in certain locations. In cities and near 
houses it has the unfortunate habit of seeking 
out sewers and drain-pipes with its roots, and 
soon clogging them by its fibrous growth. 
Consequently, the Carolina poplar should 
never be planted along city streets or near 
houses, where there are drains from the cellar. 
It is an excellent tree, however, for sandy 
plains where other trees are difficult to grow. 
The same statements are true of the Balm of 
Gilead, which is even worse than the Carolina 
poplar. 

Among the willows there are many orna- 
mental varieties which are very readily propa- 
gated in sufficient numbers to plant for hedges 
or screens. The best of these is the Laurel- 
Leaved willow, which has large, smooth, shiny 
leaves suggesting those of the laurel. This is an 
admirable variety for home grounds and makes 
one of the best hedge screens that can be plant- 
ed. It is readily multiplied by cuttings. 

The easiest way to grow new specimens of 
many fruit trees and shrubs is by means of 
hard-wood cuttings taken late in autumn or 
just before the beginning of winter. At this 
time the wood of these cuttings is well ripened 
and ready for the resting period that is gener- 
ally necessary before it can start into growth 
as new plants. 

Such a hard-wood cutting is simply a piece 
of the plant — generally a twig or branch — 
cut off and placed under conditions that will 
induce the sending out of roots at one end and 
a shoot at the other. It thus becomes a new in- 
dividual having the same qualities as the plant 
from which it came. In this way it is more 
likely to reproduce the precise variety than in 
the case of plants grown from seeds. 

This process of growing plants from cuttings 
has long been a very general practice among 
gardeners. In nearly every greenhouse one 
can find a cutting bench of sand used for start- 
ing cuttings of a great variety of plants. Such 
cuttings are commonly made from stems, and 
these are called stem cuttings. If the plant is 
of soft tissue, like a begonia or a geranium the 
cutting is called a soft-wood cutting. If it is of 
hard, woody tissue, like a grapevine or a cur- 
rant cane, it is called a hard-wood cutting. 

If you place one of these cuttings under 
favorable conditions, it is likely soon to begin 
to heal over the cut surface by a special growth 
of spongy tissue called the callus. This is 
Nature’s way of protecting the new plant from 
injury by spores that might induce decay or 
other diseases. Roots sometimes come out 
through the callus, but generally they come 
from above it. 

There is a distinct advantage in making 
hard-wood cuttings in autumn and burying 
them in sand or sandy soil until spring. They 
will then form a well-developed callus before 
the roots start. 

A little home nursery for this growth of new 
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Protect your home 
throughout 


Inside as well as outside 
doors should be equipped with 
Sargent Day and Night 
Latches. Linenclosets,clothes 
closets, cellar, attic and other 
doors should be protected to 
make the security of your 
home complete. 

The Sargent push-button 
stop is a convenient and ex- 
clusive feature. 
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OMES that people admire don’t 

“just happen”. You will usually 
find that every detail is the result of 
careful planning. 


Take hardware for example. Some 
folks consider “door-knobs” a mere 
incident in building a house. Others 
realize that the hardware can also 
add a touch of genuine beauty — 
they choose Sargent. 


Sargent Hardware is made in de- 
signs to harmonize perfectly with the 
architectural and decorative scheme 
of your home. Sargent locks give the 
kind of security that is so certain that 
you cease to think about it. 


Write for the Sargent Book of De- 
signs to discuss with your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 
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eepsdetail 1 1s correct 


BUILD NOW 


And let Sargent 
Hardware add 
the final touch of 
beauty and se- 
curity to your 
home. 
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Many Children 


By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 


Illustrated by 
Mrs. Florence Wyman Ivins 


q With a simplicity that will delight the smallest 
child, yet with a delicacy of poetic feeling and sweet- 
ness of expression that will make a much wider appeal, 
these exquisite verses should rank, with Stevenson’s, 
among the undying classics of childhood. In perfect 
keeping with the poems themselves, Florence Wyman 
Ivins’s captivating sketches add not a little to the 
charm of this irresistible volume. $1.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 














Ock plant resources, comprising 
over 800 cultivated acres, enable 
us to assure you that no matter what 
your planting plans call for in 


Trees - Shrubs 


Evergreens or 
Perennials 


We can fill any requirements to 
your maximum satisfaction. Write 
for our catalog. 


** Successful for over a century” 
AMERICAN NURSERIES 


Singer Building 
New York 














HAVE YOU THAT DEEP-SEATED LONGING FOR A HOME? 


A Cape Cod Cottage—a cozy bungalow—a truly Colonial house—an inviting little ‘Prize House” ? 
House plan circulars of all these will be sent for ten cents in stamps 


Address Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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“Pecky”’ Cypress Used as Interior Trim! | 


in the Master’sRoom on one ofthe most artistic of America’sgreat estates. 
NO. 1 in SERIES SHOWING “PECKY” CYPRESS IN MR. HENRY FORD’S PALATIAL NEW RESIDENCE. 














































ABOVE:—THE TROPHY ROOM: Estate Of HENRY FORD, ESQ., Dearborn, Michigan. 
AT RIGHT:—EXTERIOR GLIMPSE, (MR, W. H. VAN TINE, Architect, Detroit.) 


EVEN YOU WANT THIS LITTLE 


p BOOK. #: roy 80 JOU eee ALSO ASE for yO se. 26, 


Why should the fact that aes 
Cypress is the Innermost Heart of the 
larger Cypress trees (hundreds upon hundreds 
of years ¢ old) interest you? What is “Pecky”’ Cypress 
anyhow? Certainly nothing NEW—except perhaps 
to you. Volume 2 of the internationally famous 
Cypress Pocket Library tells you ALL ABOUT IT. 
JUST WRITE FOR VOL. 2—IT°S A FASCINATOR AS WELL AS A MONEY-SAVER. 


(““Pecky” Cypress is the LOWEST GRADE of Cypress, “‘the Wood Eternal’’ 
—but it’s fine for what it’s good for—in ART as well as humble uses.) 




















Let our ““ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. on entire 
resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 


1206 Poydras Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 1206 Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

















INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’: 8. 


HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 


@® 











































Christmas Gifts for the Home-Builder 


Inside the 


House Beautiful 
Edited by Henrietta C. Peabody 


Containing many skilful designs for inte- 
rior furnishings presented in most attrac- 
tive form. A timely gift for all who are 
building or re-furnishing. $3.00 


What Makes the 


House Beautiful 
Edited by Henrietta C. Peabody 


Excellent illustrations and measured 
drawings of interior details, accompanied 
by explanatory text. Inexpensive and 
practical. £3.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Massachusetts 
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plants for garden planting is easily provided on 
most home grounds. Select a small plot where 
the soil is well drained and preferably more or 
less sandy. It may very well be along the 
borders, and if in partial shade, so much the 
better. 


ie 
By following the pes directions for multi- 


plying by hardwood cuttings, one may have 
currants in abundance. 


The currant is one of the easiest fruits to 
multiply by hard-wood cuttings. Anyone with 
a few bushes on hand can grow a dozen or a 
hundred new bushes by following these direc- 
tions: After the leaves have fallen from the 
currant bushes, cut off the ends of vigorous 
canes of the present season’s growth, about eight 
inches from the tip. Tie together in small 
bundles and bury vertically in well-drained 
sandy soil. Place the tips downward and have 
the cut ends covered with three inches of soil. 
If canes for cutting are scarce, two or three 
cuttings may be made from one cane. Leave 
until spring. 

As soon in the spring as ground can be 
worked, dig up the currant cuttings buried in 
autumn. See if a callus has formed on the cut 
ends. Now make a trench, or furrow, seven or 
eight inches deep and plant the cuttings right 
side up about six inches apart in the row. Firm 
the soil solidly on each side by tamping. Keep 
the soil surface free from weeds and the new 
shoots that will soon start free from destruc- 
tive insects. The next autumn or spring the 
young bushes may be set in a permanent 
place. 

The same directions may be followed if one 
wishes to increase the number of gooseberry 
bushes, although this fruit is a bit more difficult 
to grow from cuttings than the currant. 

Another fruit which may be grown in a 
similar way is the grapevine. Cut off from 
well-ripened stems pieces of cane having two 
or three eyes or buds, and tie these in bundles 
of a dozen or more. Then bury the bundles up- 
side down in sandy soil, covering the cut ends 
at the top with at least three inches of soil. 
Leave them in this position until spring and 
then plant them about eight inches apart in 
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rows with the upper bud projecting above the 
soil surface. 

One can make root cuttings as well as stem 
cuttings. One of the best fruits to multiply in 
this way is the blackberry, which has rather 
large roots that may be dug up and cut into 
pieces two or three inches long and then plant- 
ed. In the case of these the work may be done 
either in late autumn or early spring, and the 
roots set six inches apart in a furrow and cov- 
ered three inches deep. They need not then be 
disturbed for each will be likely to send up a 
little shoot which will rapidly develop into a 
small blackberry bush. These little bushes 
may be transplanted the following season into 
permanent beds. Of course, the rows where 
they are growing must be kept well weeded and 
be frequently hoed in order that the young 
plants may have a good opportunity to grow. 

Some vegetables and flowers are best multi- 
plied by division of the thickened crowns. 
Too often the old plants are left year after 
year with little or no attention, and lose their 
productiveness because they become so large 
that they cannot get adequate food for growth. 
In such cases the thing to do is to dig them up 
and cut up the crowns to be replanted. This is 
commonly called propagation by division, and 
in a way is somewhat similar to propagation 
by cuttings. It is well illustrated in the case of 
the rhubarb plant. After one of these has 
grown for several years its crowns and roots 
become so large that they project in all direc- 
tions. If such a root is carefully dug up, it can 
readily be cut or broken into many pieces each 
of which will have one or more large roots, a 
piece of the crown, and one or more leaf-buds. 
If each of these pieces is planted it will develop 
rapidly into a new plant, which will soon be- 
come productive. 


A Smiling Window 
By Rena Shore Duncan 


AN a window smile? Just as surely as a 
window can frown. Next door to our 
house is a large apartment building, and as 
I look out on the north side | see nothing but 
its brick walls and its many windows. Then 
the other day something happened. First a 
tiny pot of ivy made its appearance in the 
window opposite my stairway — my landing 
with the leaded casement windows, and the 
corner where some day the grandfather clock 
from Virginia is to tick. 

After a few days the ivy was put in a silver 
loving cup, polished to glowing brightness. 
Was it newly won at golf, or was it an old-time 
college trophy just unpacked? | wondered, as 
I peeped out of my windows each day. 

Then a pot of green-and-white ‘Wandering 
Jew’ was added. Soon a basket of blooming 
bulbs made its appearance, and to-day I see a 
pot with one bright purple hyacinth. Such 
simple, inexpensive plants, and yet so bright 
and cheering. I find myself pausing many 
times each day, and gazing with a real glow of 
pleasure at my unknown neighbor’s smiling 
window, which so stands out from all the 
frowning ones around it. 








*Boston *St. Paul, Minn. Duluth, Minn. *Detroit 
*Chicago Fargo, N.D. ‘Cincinnati, Ohio *Toledo 

*Lincoln, Neb. Sioux Falls,8.D. *New Orleans 

*Jacksonville, Fla. *Minneapolis, Minn. *Des Moines *Dayton, 


*Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada 
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The ‘‘Eclipso”’ is a built-in bath for every 
man — beautiful in finish and appearance yet 
inexpensive and therefore within the reach of 
the average home-builder. 


Those who are planning to build or remodel 
will find it to their advantage to see the Mott 
“Eclipso”’ bath first. 


When fitted with the Leonard Jr. Thermo- 
static Mixing Valve, it is a positive luxury. 


Tue J. L. MOTT IRON 








This wonderful little instrument delivers the 
water to either the bath or the shower at 
any temperature desired —insuring perfect 
safety and greater comfort. 


Send for the New Mott Bathroom Book 
illustrating a variety of beautiful bath- 
rooms in color and giving many valuable 
suggestions. 


Address Department “ D.” 


WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. MOTT CO. OF PENNA. 
. 


Philadelphia 


*Indianapolis 


*Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N.C. 


Newark, N.J. 
Pittsburgh 
*Washington, D.C. 
Columbus, O. 
MOTT CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
*San Francisco, Los Angeles 


*8t. Louis 
*Kansas City, Mo. 
*Havana, Cuba 
Ohio *Salt Lake City 


MOTT SOUTHERN Co. 


*Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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Where Luxury and Economy Meet 


Houston, Texas 
*Portland, Ore. 
E! Paso, Texas 
Cleveland, O. 








ZODIAC TOWN 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER 


HIS is a book that children will love, both 

for its verses and for the prose that binds 
them together. Miss Turner is editor of the 
Children’s Page in the Youth's Companion. 
Miss Winifred Bromhall, curator of the Chil- 
dren’s Art Centre at the South End Music 
School in Boston, contributes the delightful 
illustrations, $1.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about 3-8 inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come lvose from foundation. 
A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry. Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful, substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and sample FREE of your first and second 
choice of color. 

IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 34-36 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


A Success for 15 Years @ 
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The most convenient © 
door ever designed 


a eens vanishing doors, hung on 
Richards-Wilcox hardware, add 
not only to the beauty of any home, 
but to its convenience as well. 
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When one wishes to admit light and 
air, a slight touch and the door is 
opened to any degree of width. When 
full opening is required, the door is 
not only out of sight, but out of 
the way. 











Elegance, convenience and 
simplicity make such a door 
a never ending source of 
delight to the home-owner. 


Sliding house doors are assurance of 
warmer homes in winter and cooler 
homes in summer. The use of 
Richards- Wilcox hardware is assur- 
ance of doors that will always operate 
noiselessly and easily. 
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We also manufacture AiR-Way Window 
hardware and garage door hardware for 
either sliding or folding types. Your 
hardware dealer will supply you. 
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Write to-day for our new catalog H.B. C-4 
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LEAKLESS 


DUSTLESS 
NOISELESS 


KELSEY 
HEALTH 
HEAT 














We can prove that this warm air heat is more economical 
than steam, water or furnace heat. 
Send for our “ Saving Sense on Heating” Booklet. 


fb Kes = 
New York: WARM AIR GENERATOR 
521-H 


306 James St. 
S. W. Straus Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y. P.O. Sq. Bldg. 
































THE GREAT QUEST By Charles Boardman Hawes 


‘“‘Another Splendid Romance of the Seas by the Author of ‘The Mutineers’” 
eat quest indeed, a long and difficult quest, if one were to set out in search of an author writing better tales of the old-time 


“Tt would be a 

seas than Mr. Gon is giving us. Following ‘The Mutineers’ comes this romance, filled with the thrills that lovers of adventure yarns get, 
for example, from reading ‘ Treasure Island’ and—well, the list is distressingly short and has had few additions in recent years. . . . An 
altogether engrossing adventure story, told in delightful fashion.” —The n Herald. $2.00 

At all bookstores or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. H. B, 12-21 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find--...-------- for THE GREAT QUEST. 

ND ig oe cnetpecrenannckes+cieesecceecseiwesecsshwanceeen Address....------ . 
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A Closet Survey 
(Continued from page 486) 


better to carry the wardrobe doors to the ceil- 
ing and incorporate the shelf in the wardrobe 
as has been done in the one shown. If this is 
done, the shelf should clear the pole by 2 inches 
and should be not more than 12 inches wide, 
If wider than this, it becomes a nuisance 
rather than a convenience, as things get too 
easily lost at the back of it. 

Prospective householders usually have their 
different hobbies which they are loath to dis- 
mount, and very often this hobby is a closet 
with a window. This is a very desirable fea- 
ture, but it must not be forgotton that window 
space so gained is necessarily lost elsewhere, 
unless small windows be dotted indiscriminate- 
ly over the fagade. The consequent gaining of 
light and air in a few closets will hardly com- 
pensate for such despoiling of the house archi- 
tecturally. A reasonable compromise would be 
one large closet in conjunction with the mas- 
ter’s bedroom, with one window of the size 
used generally in the second story. This room 
may be lined with wardrobe closets and draw- 
ers and used also as a dressing-room, if so 
desired. 

There remains to be provided some kind of 
storage for blankets and winter apparel, and 
for trunks and bags. To consider the latter 
first: they should have a special room either in 
the third floor or in the basement. The third 
floor is more convenient, as the second floor, 
where trunks are naturally packed or un- 
packed, is en route in the passage of the trunks 
from attic to street, or vice versa, but if there 
is no third floor a special store-room should be 
built in the basement. This room should have 
a wooden floor and walls carried to the ceiling 
in order to afford the utmost protection from 
dirt and dust. Shelves for bags and hat trunks, 
boxes, and other impedimenta of travel will be 
found a convenience. This room may be made 
large enough to hold various articles of house- 
hold furniture which may be in temporary 
disuse. 

When we meet in the Bible frequent refer- 
ences to ‘garments that are moth eaten,’ we 
may see in the mind’s eye, stretching back into 
history, a long line of weary housekeepers 
vainly trying to combat this persistent pest. 
That he is still gayly ravishing shows how fu- 
tile to date have been their collective efforts. 
Here and there an individual has triumphed, 
but the odds are mainly with the moth. The 
U. S. Government has taken a hand in the 
campaign, and in Farmer’s Bulletin No. 659 
entitled ‘The True Clothes Moth,’ has pub- 
lished its conclusions as to the best way of 
carrying on the fight. 

The first point to be noted is that brushing, 
air, and sunlight are the best remedies, as 
‘they (the moths) are likely to affect injuriously 
only articles which are put away and left un- 
disturbed for some little time.’ The second 
point is that such remedies as camphor, to- 
bacco, or cedar are of no avail unless the gar- 
ment is free from eggs or larve when it is put 
away. These remedies may act as repellents 
when fresh, as the ‘parent moths . . . are not 
likely to come to deposit the eggs as long as 

the odor is strong. As the odor weakens the 
protection decreases.’ Even cedar chests and 
wardrobes do not give immunity, as the bulle- 
tin continues, ‘cedar chests and wardrobes are 
of value in proportion to the freedom of the 
material from infestation when stored away, 
but as the odor of the wood is largely lost with 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


Designed Exclusively for Homes 
of Refinement, Clubs and Yachts 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
“Catalogue of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage. 
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Beautifully illustrated—showing dec- | 
orative schemes, color combinations : 
and practical treatments for walls | 
and floors. 
For those who expect to build new 
rn 

i 


homes or remodel old ones. 
THE MANY USES OF 


TILES 


are shown attractively. Tiles represent a 
service for all parts of the home, and 
numerous ideas in design and color cannot 
e expressed so well in any other way. 
The book will be sent free on request. 


THE ASSOCIATED TILE MFRS. 
1220 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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WILD BROTHER 


Strangest of True Stories from 
the North Woods 


By William Lyman Underwood 


Anengagingly-written and fully-illustrated 
account of a Maine woods cub and his 
human foster-sister, Ursula. An extraor- 
dinary story of human kindness which 
will delight all nature lovers. $2.00 





The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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age, in the course of a few years the protection 
greatly decreases.’ 

What deductions, then, can we make from 
this information as to the best type of closet 
for the storing of winter clothes. It has long 
been the custom to pack them away in chests 
in the attic, but if there is no attic and if chests 
do not give all the protection imputed to them, 
then some kind of closet where the clothes 
would be comparatively safe and yet enough in 
evidence not to be forgotten should be planned. 

A closet with shelves and drawers on one 
side and a pole, on which to hang clothes, on 
the other side, would provide convenient stor- 
age space. The shelves should be 14 inches 
wide, or wide enough to take a large suit-box. 
There should be a space approximately 3 feet 
from the front of these shelves to the centre of 
the pole, and then 13 inches to the wall. As 
clothes on hangers extend about to inches on 
either side, this will leave over 2 feet clear, 
where a person may stand and pull out the 
drawers. This is about the minimum space for 
such an arrangement, though more, if avail- 
able, will allow greater freedom of action. The 
depth of the closet may vary, but should be 
determined by drawer units. It should be re- 
membered that drawers longer than 3 feet 6 
inches are difficult to handle, so that the depth 
of the closet should not be greater than some 
multiple of this measurement. On the pole 
should be hung coats and other winter gar- 
ments which have been carefully brushed and 
aired and then placed in tar bags (there are 
various ones on the market), or tightly sewed 
up in cotton or linen bags. Blankets and other 
woolen articles should be put in drawers which 
have been lined with the heavy tar-paper used 
in building, or put on the shelves in boxes, 
which are then sealed and made air-tight with 
heavy wrapping-paper pasted over the cracks. 
Either of these expedients may be used. The 
Government recommends both. People who 
object to the odor of tar may use the boxes and 
find them an inexpensive safeguard. Whether 
or not it is wise to leave these clothes all sum- 
mer without brushing and airing will depend 
upon the reasonable surety in the mind of the 
housekeeper of their freedom from the presence 
of eggs or larve when put away. 

The closets as outlined above have been 
carefully thought out to give ample provision 
for all possible stores, with the idea that just 
enough space should be provided to facilitate 
the task of housekeeping; that unnecessary 
store-room but makes for accumulation and 
frequent and radical house-cleaning. It may 
be difficult to incorporate all of these in one 
house, but they may set a standard from which 
the individual may depart as special need 
arises. 


A Christmas Suggestion 


HE choosing of a gift is a real art, 

whether one says ‘ Merry Christmas’ with 
flowers or books or silver. To express the yule- 
tide spirit of love and good will, the selection 
should be the result of thought and discrim- 
ination. Perhaps nothing offers more possi- 
bilities for meeting the requirements and fill- 
ing empty stockings in a happy manner than 
articles of sterling silver; for these gifts have 
a lasting charm that outlives the occasion and 
reaches out into to-morrow. Silver has always 
played a very intimate réle in the human 
drama of life. The very names of the pat- 
terns of our own Colonial silverware breathe a 
spirit of tradition and romance. 
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Residence of W. W. Orcutt 
Cc. C. & S. J. Chapman 
Arch. and Bldrs. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Does Your Home Need 
Bay State Protection? 


If the exceptional beauty imparted 
by Bay State were its only feature, it 
would still be the first choice of dis- 
criminating buyers. For one or two 
coats of Bay State make concrete and 
stucco homes truly beautiful. 


But Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating protects as it beautifies. It 
waterproofs all houses of brick, cement 
and stucco. Dampness will not seep in. 
Driving rains cannot beat through a 
Bay State coated wall. Bay State is a 
finish that lasts for years. 


You can get Bay State Brick and 
Cement Coating in white, and a large 
range of colors. We should be glad 
to send you samples. Booklet No. 17 
shows many homes made beautiful with 
Bay State. Will you write us today 
for samples and booklet? 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia Office 
1524 Chestnut Street 


New York Office 
Architects’ Bldg. 
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THE BAY STATER 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 




















The Drumfire 


Dishwasher 








NO POWER! Turn 

the hot-water faucet— 

that’s all! The Drumfire “shoots off 
thegrease!” lt works simplyand swiftly. 
How it saves china! Soon saves its 
cost—$45—in non-breakage alone. It 
washes vegetables also. We let you 
use it, free, in your own kitchen, for 
10 days. Write direct to our factory. 


THE DIETZ MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. Db. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Karpen Suite of Modern Design, Style 604 


AVON MOLD) 


Guaranteed 


Upholstered 
Furniture 





FURNITURE 


ORE than a superficial inspection is neces- 

sary if you would choose really good furni- 
ture. Beautiful furniture of unknown make, 
which to all outward appearances may seem of 
good quality and workmanship, very often fails to 
pass the test of time. 


On every piece 
Make sure it is there 


Karpen Furniture, beautiful and in excellent 

taste, possesses those inbuilt Karpen qualities 
™ which assure the owner of comfort and good 

appearance even after years of usage. 





Wisely then, do discriminating people look for 
the small Karpen name-plate which is a symbol 
of unquestioned guarantee. 


We shall be glad to send you upon request Book M of 
“Distinctive Designs’? with name of nearest Karpen dealer. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Exhibition Rooms Exhibition Rooms 
801-811S. Wabash Ave. 37thSt.and Broadway 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Fiber Rush and Reed Furniture 


Arm Chair and End Table Matching Suite Above and Dining, Office and Windsor Chairs 
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Before you build—Be sure you read 


“The Most House for the Least Money” 
By N. MONTGOMERY WOODS (Architectural Editor of Pictorial Review) 


Refer to the above diagrams and see what useless waste may easily occur in construction. If 10,000 square 
feet of ground is to be enclosed one man may do the job with 400 feet of fence (Fig. 1)—while another may 
foolishly consume 1040 feet (Fig. 2). The same principle applies to house design. 

This is only one of 16 radical ideas on small house planning, described in Pictorial Review for 4 years. Thirty- 
five thousand Builders have pronounced them the most sensible, artistic and practical house designs yet offered. 

These and many new ones, never before published (over 200 

















in all) have been compiled in an attractive cloth bound volume, 
now ready. 
Send $3.00 for your copy to 


N. MONTGOMERY WOODS 
Fenton Road ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
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A House of Christmas Cards 
By Lydia Garrison 


HEN we were children, did n’t we all 

try to build a house of cards? And 
once in a while, perhaps only once in a long, 
long while, we were all but successful. If the 
wind didn’t blow and the table was smooth and 
no one knocked against anything, we some- 
times got a second floor ‘roofed over.’ But, of 
course, a great deal did depend on the externals 
and the length of time we could hold our 
breath! 

Now that we have more age over our heads 
and less iff our hearts, how many of us keep 
right on building houses? Mostly these are real 
houses: and often times they are wonderful 
dream houses. Sometimes they are city houses, 
cottages, bungalows, or cabins. And some- 
times, maybe, our house is just one room with 
four friendly walls that shut out the noisy 
world. It is our place to work or play — but 
there must be a desk that never wiggles. 

The postman comes staggering under a 
veritable load of building materials these days. 
He seems to compete eagerly but systemati- 
cally with Santa Claus in bringing gifts of real 
value. Of course, Santa Claus may carry big 
and expensive and many times uninteresting 
things for gifts. But Santa Claus is a very 
busy man and would hardly have time to 
bother with a snowstorm of Christmas cards 
such as the postman drops into the letter-box 
several times eachday. Blessings on our Christ- 
mas postman. Why? Oh, just because he does 
come loaded with dream-house building-mate- 
rial. And those very bits he brings us come from 
almost as many quarters as the real building- 
materials. 

Take, for instance, these cards that come 
down over the long, long trail from Northern 
Canada, through the snow and the blow of 
Christmas weather. Once such little cardboard 
messengers of love and cheer were a part of 
some sombre, primeval forest. They seem 
stronger and better made because of this. And 
they seem a little staunch too by the touch of 
that forest. We will use those particular cards 
for our foundation and our frame — the beams 
and joists and the girders. We want our house 
to be a spontaneous house, but it must be stout 
and square: it must be straight and strong. 
For a dream house should be built to endure, 
even if it is only a dream house. So we hastily 
pick out our frame cards first. And we are de- 
lighted to discover some have that real ‘frost’ 
— ‘frost’ just as real as it used to be only a few 
years back, when we were youngsters in years, 
and perhaps before we had even begun to 
dream about that wee house. 

So with the frame raised, we start hunting 
for a hearthstone. Now this is a delicate task. 
We feel that we must be almost fussy about 
finding the right card for our hearthstone, be- 
cause the hearth is the very soul of a house, and 
we would like it to radiate a steadfast welcome 
and hold a sort of come-back-to-us-again 
charm. Ah, here it is. The postman has just 
left another load. And we pick it out easily and 
almost instantly. It comes all the way from a 
dear, gentle old lady who lives on a snug little 
farm down in Maine and the greeting it bears is 
as substantial and cheerful and sacred as we 
have always wanted our hearth to be. It reads, 
in quaint, old-fashioned lettering, — 





Through the years and o’er the miles 
Memory calls to meet you: 

Through the days may Fortune’s smiles 
Ever warmly greet you. 
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WHITING -ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Vulcan Rubber Cemented Shaving 
Brushes make shaving a pleasure. They 
wear for many years. 

Invincible Hair Brushes. Strong, stiff 
bristles. Beautiful wood, richly finished. 
Very popular with lovers of good brushes. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 





Largest in the Worl 
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JANE, JOSEPH, 
AND JOHN 


Their Book of Verse 
By 
RALPH BERGENGREN 





DEDICATION 


| 

To Children who 

May some day look | 
The pages through 

Of this, their Book, 
I dedicate it. 
And, even more, 

To just a Few 
Who came before 

This Book was new, 
And antedate it. 

And One or Two 
Who always will 
Though years accrue, 
Be children still, 
And helped create it. 


q It is possible only to suggest the 
charm of this book, for the fine color 
work and attractive border decorations, | 
and most of all, the rare appreciation —_| 
of child nature displayed in the verses, 
make it a book which must be seen 
and handled and read aloud to be 
appreciated, | 





Beautiful full-page 
Illustrations in color by 
Maurice E. Day 


H.B, 12-21 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, INc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for 
JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 
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Then there are the cards, many, many cards 
from the children — many, many children. 
All Christmas week, as the Holy Day draws 
near, they come in, one by one, two, by threes 
and fours, much as real youngsters come 
trudging in from school with rosy cheeks and 
happy tales and earnest little greetings. These 
cards must have a choice place in our dream 
house. Let’s see. We have always wanted the 
wee house to have plenty of little windows, so 
we decide to use the children’s cards for these. 
Because then they can rattle around a bit ona 
blowy day; they can see everything the fairies 
are doing on a moonlight night; what Jack 
Frost is daubing on each of their panes; and 
where the West Wind is taking the autumn 
leaves. Some will want the Sun and the South 
Wind to play with and some will want the 
North Wind and the Clouds for their friends. 
We have great fun hanging each one of them 
where they declare they will be happiest. But, 
all the time, we suspect the south-side windows 
will want to hop down on midsummer night 
and change places with those on the north 
side — only the little north-side children will 
want to ‘swap’ back again when Santa Claus is 
due to arrive through the still, cold night. For 
where is the little window, or child, willing to 
trade a chance to see that jolly old saint? 

The doors come next. We have never cared 
much about front doors as such, and our dream 
house has never had one — or, at least, not a 
real one that is placed in the front of the house. 
Of course, our architect friends tell us that 
every house should have some sort of a door 
somewhere, but we would rather have, say, 
four or five doors in our house, so that no one, 
friend or stranger, will have any trouble to find 
his way in. They will never have to decide, 
‘Shall I go to the front door —or the side 
door?’ ‘Or shall I just slip in at the back 
door?’ All of our doors must be equally invit- 
ing, and all must be made to open in to our 
house. Then ever at this glad season of the 
year, there shall be mistletoe and holly hung 
above the doors — every one of them, and our 
guests will come in to find a kindly Christmas 
feeling in our hearts on this glad Day. 

And when at eve the candles blossom out 
through the dusk and our friends fare forth, we 
hope they may go reluctantly from those same 
doors into the snow and the blow, carrying 
with them (may it please the Christ Child) all 
good wishes and kind thoughts for the coming 
unborn year! 

But finally, because no house or human is 
complete without a bit of romance tucked 
away somewhere, we turn our cards over and 
over and then over again, to find that last and 
all but human touch for the little dream house. 
And we can’t explain — not quite — why we 
stop at such a plain little card. It is a very 
modest and homely card to be selected ahead 
of several rather expensive and brilliant cnes. 
But its greeting catches us — 











Because of that long ago — 


and we know we must follow its Star like the 
Three Wise Men of old. 

So, with idle hands, we take time to dream a 
bit before we steal away to tuck this plain little 
card behind the left hand blind on the left 
hand side of our favorite window on the west, 
and near a door, where it can come in and out 
and out and in whenever it will, in much the 
same way the Christ Child slips in and out of 
each human heart, but always, if we will, He 
comes in for a final blessed dwelling. 

Noel, Noel, Noel! 
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An Attractive Gift for Nature Lovers 


EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


‘By all means, read this book if you love 
birds, flowers, or the woods. The chill of 
winter and the heat of summer are in it. 
The joy of sitting at home and coming un- 
expectedly upon a woodland treasure is a 
joy not lightly to be foregone, and a joy 
that comes to you over and over in these 
pages.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


Profusely Illustrated, $3.00 





At all Bookstores or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Massachusetts 
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The JOY o 


On one day in the year 
all Christendom pauses 
in the pursuit of gain and 
dedicates itself to the idea 
that giving is better than 
getting. 


Since the tide of time 
first broke, in ripples now 
too faint to be heard, ex- 
perience has proved that 
to receive one must serve 
and Service is the giving 
of one’s self, 


nos one hundred and eight years 
Seth Thomas Clocks, with faces 
wreathed in smiles and holly, have 
watched the spark of the Christmas 
spirit as it has lit candle after 
candle in the homes and hearts of 
America’s millions. 


Ticking the midnight hour, they 
watched our great grandmothers 
slip silver buckles and snuff boxes 
into our great grandfathers’ hose. 
Their muffled voices said, ‘Good, 
good” when grandfather smuggled 
a cashmere. shawl into grand- 
mother’s fireside chair. 


And, as regularly as Christ- 
mas has come, innumerable Seth 
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Thomases have beamed at the smil- 
ing faces that have peered into theirs 
answering the exclamation, “Oh! A 
Seth Thomas for me. How beauti- 
ful! How wonderful!” with the 
friendly greeting—‘I’m glad to be 
here. Start my pendulum and let’s 
make this a regular home.” 


The business of making Seth 
Thomas Clocks has survived the 
years, not because they represent so 
much fine mahogany, so many 
wheels of brass, such beautifully 
chaste dials—but because they are 
the sum and substance of millions 
of moments of the lives of men and 
women who have given all of them- 
selves to their oaks. 
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Shall the House Be Built on the 
Square or Otherwise? 


By Esther Matson 


‘OF all the fine arts, architecture alone subserves 
utility. We build for use. But the geometrical pro- 
portions which the architect observes contain the 
element of beauty and powerfully influence the soul’ 
—The Provinces of the Several Arts, by J. A. Symonps, 


HE contour of our house in its relation to 
the landscape — the correlation and inter- 
correlation of the rooms— how often do 
we think about these things, and how vividly 
do we visualize them before we build? : 

Too often we do not ponder them at all and 
this possibly is why we have attained such 
notoriety for the possession of multitudes of 
convenient but uncompromisingly hideous 
houses. Unluckily, our smaller homes have 
been built too often with a disregard for beauty 
of proportion. It 7s hard for the lay mind to 
visualize a structure in all its dimensions. And 
for long, it must be remembered, the architects 
did not take any interest in small houses, and 
now that they do take an interest it is estimated 
that only three per cent of the people who build 
little homes in a year either think or feel that 
they can afford to employ an architect. 

Yet we are all ready to agree with the writer 
who said, ‘Even a small home should be an 
asset that will increase in value after it is built. 
To do this, however, the small house must 
come within certain requirements. It must not 
only be useful, but it must have merit as a 
house of beauty. It should have the earmarks 
of architectural achievement.’ We may goeven 
further and believe, with Ruskin, that it ought 
to have ‘strange and thrilling interest.’ Now 
to arrive at this, one of the prime things to 
consider is its shapeliness. 

The shape of our house, shall it be square or 
oblong, shall it be compact and cosy or ram- 
bling and romantic — or might it even be round? 
Here we have chance to show our talent in 
selection. And as a matter of fact the question 
of taste is here intricately bound up with the 
problem of practicality. It is not merely a 
matter for the satisfaction of personal prefer- 
ence, but for the consideration of whether one 
shape or another will demand more or less of 
our time and money for ‘upkeep’ after it is 
built. 

Which brings us to the idea of the house on 
the square. 

It is undeniably the most economical. But 
first, a moment to note how much there is to 
recommend it from the standpoint of associa- 
tion and sentiment. How often do we com- 
mend a square meal — a square deal — a man 
on the square! ‘Four-squareness,’ we are told 
‘was a talismanic assurance of permanence and 
stability,’ and the poet sings about 

A tower of strength that stood 
Four square to all the winds that blow. 


But to return to our economy: with a square 
house we can have a central hallway, and a 
central chimney-stack, thus eliminating wasted 
space for long or rambling corridors and pas- 
sageways, and thus conserving heat. We can 
plan our chimney-stack with a number of 
separate flues and at slight expense provide in 
addition to our furnace open fireplaces in one 
or more of our rooms. We can concentrate our 
plumbing, placing the bath directly over the 
kitchen, securing a minimum of piping. And, 
in addition to this, the housewife’s field of 
operation will be centralized rather than spread 
over a wide area, obviating unnecessary steps. 
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See what beautiful homes may be built of 
hollow tile—at a low cost! 

In most sections hollow tile is only 5% more 
expensivethan frame. Your house, built of it, 
will be fresh and new 25 years longer and en- 
joy greater salability. Hollow tile is the lowest 
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Owners find that their homes need less upkeep, 
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paint. They are warm in winter and 
cool in summer, 
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fruits. $21.50 In the fields they would deceive the 
bees. They are ac- 
cepted for home dec- 
oration by the most 
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gifts, Fontaine 
Flowers and Fruits 
are ever welcome 
and everlastingly 
beautiful. 

Any of the articles 
illustrated sent on 
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Catalog B sent on 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


In short, as one woman architect has well put 
it, ‘The square or nearly square two-story 
house yields a greater number of square feet of 
floor-space for a given number of feet of wall 
and roofing than any other type’ and in addi- 
tion a simplification of the house-work. 

Nonetheless, the architects are always chary 
of the square house. The general consensus of 
opinion is that the cube is ‘difficult.’ It is so 
easy for it, especially if it is a small cube, to 
look pert and box-like. How to roof it, too, is a 
troublesome problem, but that to be sure is 
still another story. Suffice unto the present 
page the fact that in more than one instance 
the difficulty has been grappled with success- 
fully. 

The Washington headquarters at Valley 
Forge: here we have a happy case in point — 
a square stone structure giving no impression 
of pertness but, rather, one of frank sturdiness, 
stability, and permanence. The little cottage 
which William Penn built for himself near 
Philadelphia while he was laying his plans for 
the City of Friends was practically square — 
measuring twenty-nine and a half feet by thirty 
and a half, and this has always been thought of 
as comely. Indeed, in his own time it was ac- 
counted verily imposing. 

For that matter, although economical, the 
square house need not necessarily be small, or 
hintful of parsimony. It may be quite a sub- 
stantial mansion, as were certain old London 
houses of the eighteenth century. In our own 
country, to illustrate the generous type of 
square house, we have only to recall such ex- 
amples as the Longfellow and the Lowell 
homes in Cambridge. What an exceedingly 
comfortable, even placid, look do they wear! 
Yes, it may well be the part of wisdom, be our 
house large or be it small, to plan it on the 
square. 

Yet there are other ways of planning that 
may prove wise. The oblong house, either with 
or without wings, is a highly feasible way. It 
was the shape of the famed Elizabethan man- 
sions, and sometimes with a rude lean-to, 
sometimes with an ell, it is the type of our 
traditional New England farmhouse (a logical 
successor, as we know, of the old English 
house). The evolution of the old farmhouse is 
especially interesting. It has been succinctly 
stated as follows: — 

‘The houses were small, often in the begin- 
ning consisting of but a single room with a 
great stone chimney and fireplace, and later a 
duplication of this room with the chimney in 
the partition. As prosperity advanced and the 
needs of the family increased, other rooms were 
added in a second story, and later a lean-to 
room was built across the back of the house, 
formed by continuing the slope of the roof and 
closing in the space at the rear. Quite fre- 
quently this rear portion was added to existing 
houses of the earlier two-room plan. The front 
door opened into a small square entry, the 
width of the great chimney-stack, and con- 
tained a winding stairway to the rooms above, 
and doors leading into the two rooms of the 
first story, each of which had a great fireplace. 

‘This simple plan was soon modified by the 
building of two chimneys, one in each end 
wall, and the enlargement of the entry into a 
passage from front to back of the house. From 
this plan to the later one, with four rooms on 
the main floor each with its separate chimney 
in the end walls, was an easy step.’ 

The lean-tos were obviously economic ex- 
pedients. We may, to-day, look on them as 
quaint and picturesque but they made no pre- 
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tension to architectural embellishment. The 
ells, on the contrary, usually lent distinction 
giving the house an affluent and hospitable 
aspect. When they were added, first by one 
and then by another generation of the same 
family, they seemed to partake of the family 
history and traditions. They became eloquent 
of certain human characteristics, as if vouch- 
safing their testimony to the persistence and 
patience or to the rugged enthusiasm in over- 
coming obstacles, of their builders. 

The all-round house — here is another idea 
to give us pause. But, unluckily, so far as pres- 
ent-day materials and our present mortal 
needs are concerned, the round plan is the 
furthest possible from practicality. True, 
nothing could be more delightful than such 
features as rounded bays and round or semi- 




















Lounge of Grace Dodge Hustel, Washington, D.C Architect, Duncan Candler 
circular sun-rooms while the round, detached 
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The Radiators In This Room? ancestors. But as a shape for our house for 
You may be able to surmise where they are, You now know you can have all the com- everyday living, we have to vote it out of the 
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quadrangular plan with its many variants and 
modifications. Although, at first thought, this 
would seem to make for the grandiose rather 
than for homely effects the facts may prove to 
be quite the contrary. For while each and all 
the wings of such a house may lend themselves 
to an extreme of elaboration, they may on the 
other hand be made absolutely plain and un- 
pretentious. Indeed, one or all of the wings 
may be mere one-story structures and built of 
the most inexpensive materials. It is the ar- 
rangement — or composition — that counts. 
And to arrange—or compose —the units 
so that they form a court is to secure an inti- 
mate out-of-door place close-linked to the 
within-doors, yet secluded from the passer-by 
and essentially home-like. 
. | p Of this sort was the typical old Spanish ran- 
. cho of our Far West, and while, to-day, few 
S d Hi H. l h original examples of the real thing are tobe 
en. 1m ea t found, it is still possible to make a study of a 


similar type in the Old Missions of California. 
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about by differences both of climate and of 
temperament. The rigors of the New England 
Coast, for instance, called for a compact, easily- 
heated house-shelter, and this the ingenious, 
strenuous Yankee was well fitted to provide. 
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Back-yard Personalities 
Mazie V. Carruthers 


ACK-YARDS have always held an irresist- 
ible fascination for me; they possess so 
much personality. Front-yards are usually 
dressed all of a sameness — bay trees and 
dwarf evergreens bounding the steps in winter 
— gay, little posy -beds or flower-boxes border- 
ing a square yard or two of grass, clipped as 
neatly as a young man’s first ‘pineapple cut,’ 
decorate the streets in summer. 

Like many people, who seem to divulge 
many things about themselves, but who, in 
reality, admit almost nothing really personal, 
an unwritten law provides that the face of a 
house and its grounds should present a similar- 
ity of character. Of course, a general air of per- 
sonal prosperity, or even elegance, is always 
allowable — these are but landmarks of their 
owners’ status in life — but beyond that, a 
well-trained house should exhibit only a 
politely vacuous stare to the inspection of way- 
farers. Like a discreet sentinel, it must be deaf, 
dumb — yea, even conveniently blind — to all 
except harmless observations as to the time o’ 
day and the doings of the inscrutable weather 
man. 

But the back-yards! How exceeding rich in 
choice preferences these little eight-by-ten city 
oblongs may be! Take, for example, that block 
of houses, six in number, whose posterior 
premises, each boasting one small maple tree, 
lean in friendly fashion against the correspond- 
ing six, occupied by five other city-dwellers 
and me! Severally and collectively, with that 
aloof air assumed unconsciously by all properly 
self-respecting front-doors, these houses, to an 
imaginative observer, are reminiscent of 
haughty elderly ladies, scrutinizing the rest of 
the world through blandly tolerant lorgnons. 

However, a look-in at their respective back- 
yards often changes one’s point of view appre- 
ciably. For instance, here are these special 
half-dozen homes, of whose inner secrets | am 
eyewitness: more or less alike are they in front 
but their backs tell such surprisingly different 
tales of personality! 

On the door of No. 1, a heavy silver plate 
announces to the vastly impressed public, that 
the famous surgeon, Dr. M ——., lives within. 
Many folk never can disassociate this cele- 
brated specialist from his profession, and the 
operating-room with its ether-laden atmos- 
phere and glitter of instruments. But, to see 
him as I often do in his tiny back-garden, wear- 
ing a hat like Father Noah’s, and the shabbiest 
coat, spraying his roses and even bending his 
august knees to weed — that comes as a de- 
lightful jolt to one’s cut-and-dried prejudices! 
The delicate care with which he trains and 
touches his flowers — a pair of gloves protect- 
ing his valuable fingers from scratches, mean- 
while — argues well for his wizardry with the 
shiny, terrible knives and tools of his working 
hours. I have faithfully promised myself that, 
Should it ever become necessary to part my 
appendix and me, this surgeon-of-the-roses 
shall do the sacrificial rites; | know he would 
cut, patch, and put together safely. 

At the rear of No. 2, through whose dignified 
portals on many afternoons and evenings enter, 
to dance or dine, the smartest of maids and 
matrons with their cavaliers, to be received by 
the most charming widowed hostess in the 
world of society, there is likewise a garden. 
Nothing so frivolous as flowers here though — 
this plot is given up to raising vegetables. 

I have seen curly parsley, green peppers, 
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T H E M U T I N E E R S CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES 


Strikingly illustrated by George Varian. 


‘*A real sea yarn set back a century or more. It is a book written with a swing and go, windy of the high seas, full of 
the wild doings of those early days. The Island Princess sails from Salem to Canton, and hardly a leg of the long trip 
but has its own measure of excitement, danger and fun."”»—New York Times. $2.00 


At all Bookstores or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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THE EVERY-YEAR CALENDAR 
FOR THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
By Fiorence Tart Eaton 


RS. EATON is an enthusiastic and skilful amateur gardener, 

A who has turned her first-hand knowledge of practical gar- 

dening to good account for readers of THE House BEAUTIFUL and 

similar magazines, and now has condensed a great deal of experience 

in the raising of vegetables into the limits of twelve monthly 
calendar sheets of liberal size. : 


A delightful Christmas remembrance 


$1.00 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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rare-ripes, endive, and lettuce all flourishing in 
their seasons, and this year there are hills of 
climbing beans and peas, on whose wants and 
wishes the fair gardener dances dutiful attend. 
ance with hose and watering-pot. Many a 
morning I have watched her gloating over the 
healthy vines, and literally ‘counting noses,’ as 
new pods appear and ripen. 

The Endicotts live in No. 3. Down-town, in 
the world of stocks and bonds, a very prince of 
finance, the head of the family sits behind jeal- 
ously guarded doors, which only a special ap- 
pointment or a key of gold will unlock, and is 
rated a great man, indeed. But, in the privacy 
of his own back-yard, he becomes quite a 
different mortal. To look at this potentate 
resting underneath the shade of his vine and 
fig tree (7.e., maple) day after day, puttering 
around his new sun-dial and bird-bath, or pa- 
tiently engaged in teaching his old cat and her 
successive offspring the tricks of his boyhood 
pets, is as good as a tonic. 

One of our ‘best-sellers’ inhabits No. 4, and 
many there be who hang with bated breath 
on his words, when, like other pampered liter- 
ary lions, he consents to roar in public — for a 
price! Oh, how Jovian is he! His words drop 
sweetness mingled with much wisdom as he 
thunders. His presence inspires awe! How- 
ever, to behold him in the seclusion of his grass 
plot (called, by courtesy, a back-yard), sitting 
in a double swing opposite his five-year-old 
grandson, playing checkers, the while placidly 
puffing a wicked-looking dudeen and allowing 
himself to be beaten by his opponent (who fills 
the air with joyous shrieks of ‘Got you that 
time, Grandpop!’), robs me of any undue fear 
which many people feel in his presence. A man 
can’t enjoy checkers with a small boy in socks, 
and be really formidable. 

The rector of a wealthy church lives at No. 
5, So you may imagine for yourselves the odor 
of sanctity and elegance combined which 
emanates from the front of his ménage. Sucha 
renowned cleric, is he! But — there is a roomy 
dog-kennel in his back precincts, the home of 
two wiry Airedales, and to observe this good, 
great man sporting with Trix and Betsy, — 
who adore him, — sometimes even trying to 
read his paper with a lapful of animated dogs 
begging him to play, is to reéstablish one’s 
faith in human kindness and real Christianity. 

The back regions of No. 6 are given up to 
growing things also — two jolly babies, their 
toys and impedimenta. All day long they romp 
and tumble on the grass; at intervals a white- 
linen person or a pretty mother attends to 
their necessities, and for several hours they 
nap under the little maple’s pleasant shade in a 
roomy carriole. A wonderful sand-box occu- 
pies another corner, and here the two dig and 
build houses. Their noble rocking-horse, 
minus his tail, takes up much space, and how 
they love him, mounting on his spacious back, 
two at a time! Their back-yard fairly teems 
with life and happiness! 

So, to sum it all up in a nutshell — though 
these six houses in question are as much alike 
as peas in a pod front-face —their backs 
bristle with individuality! Each of us has a 
garden, too, where things are growing; maybe 
it’s only vegetables or roses, perhaps little pet 
animals, or blessed babies, or it might be just 
flowers of the spirit, loving-kindness and herb 
o’grace, or lessons that green grass and trees 
teach, but, could we only peek over the fenzes 
of our neighbors’ back-yards, we would often 
learn more about the real people than their 
biographers can ever write! er 
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PEN HOUSE~spontaneous hospitality—mirth and merriment—holly and mistletoe— 
crackling log fire! Only in a home of your own can this happy spirit of Christmas, 
which makes for the real joy of living, be realized in full! 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


SATIN-LIKE INTERIOR TRIM 


because of clearly defined individual characteristics, is the perfect woodwork for those who 
take pride in their homes and pleasure in the admiring approval of friends who appreciate 
good taste in decoration and appointments. “Home and Happiness” explains in detail, 
includes twelve attractive home plans and your copy will be mailed on request. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and Obtainable from Lumber Dealers and Planing Mills East of the Rockies 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


1213 Boyle Building - Little Rock - Arkansas 












































The Victrola is the Oift 
of all music to your home 


Wherever the dawn of Christmas morning 
finds a Victrola, there are gathered the greatest 
artists of this generation. All have contributed 
their art to the Victrola, positive that it is the 
one instrument which brings to you their author- 


itative interpretations in the tones of actual 


reality. 
Will there be a Victrola in your home this VOICE” 


¢ trademarked word 
ts. der 


Christmas? $25 to $1500. wri denny lt or ote 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 





